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e THE LATE WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING? TWENTY-NINTH PRESIDENT 
ee e OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Mr. flarding was born at Corsica, Morrow County, Ohio, November 2, 1865. He attended 
what was then called the *Ohio Central College" at Iberia. In 1884, he began newspaper work at 
Marion, Ohio, and in 1891 he was married to Miss Florence Kling of that city. As president of the 
Harding Publishing Company, he became editor and principal owner of the Marion Daily Siar. He 
was a member of the Ohio Senate, 1900-4; Lieutenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-6; Republican nominee 


for Governor, 1910; member United States Senate, 1915-21; elected hy it in November, 1920, 





| 


A serving in the office from March 4, 1921, until his death at San Francisco, August 2, 1923. His career 
| is recounted in an article by Mr. Welliver in the present number, and in editorial comments) e 
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NEW YORK, a zi: 1923 , 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The President's The death of President Hard- 
d ing, though preceded by a few 
days of serious illness, was 
rholly unexpected to the country. On his 
eturn from Alaska, the President made his 
¡scheduled speech to our Canadian neighbors 
. at Vancouver on July 26, and afterwards 
» isummoned strength for the promised 
. address at Seattle on the problems of 
| Alaska. This was an occasion of great 
- enthusiasm in the northwesternemetropolis, 
n July 27. Thefollowing day saw the pres- 
dential train moving southward, with an 
R xcursion to Yosemite Park as the next 
- Vsature of the itinerary. But symptoms of 
_ tomaine poison developed alarmingly, and 
"ie train went directly to San Francisco. 
- vithin another twenty-four hours the Presi- 
dent kad seemingly thrown off the acute ill- 
, 2 - t had resulted from infection due 
e.item of diet; but he was left weak 
: ‚nd kj and was kept in his room by 
* * sedical advice for recuperation. 

Sudden _ His breakdown proved so seri- 
E U Uds „ej OVS that bronchial pneumonia 
began to develop, with various 
tibio complications. The President 
was reported as in cheerful mood, how®ver, 
' and the country was assured on the morning 
„of August rst that the crisis was passed, 
“pneumonia checked, the President sitting 
, up and reading newspapers, and recovery 
deemed certain by his physicians. In the 
evening of Thursday, August 2nd, the fol- 
owing bulletin was sent dut to the country: 
President Harding died instantly and 
ithout warning to-night at 7:30 o'clock." 


This was followed By an Official statement 
in the following words: «` ; 


The President died instantaneously and without 
warning, while conversing with members of his 
family at 7:30 P.M. Death was apparently due to 
brain evolvement, probably an apoplexy. During the 
day he was free from discomfort and theré was s every 
justification for anta Op a ‚prompt „recovery. 


It was afterwards said by General Sawyer, 
his personal physiciąn and friend, who kad 
been his constant -ażtendant - for: several 
years, that Mr. Harding had told him be- 
fore starting on the tour that he would not 
come back alive from Alaska. But this 
was regarded as an expression of fatigue, 
rather than an indication of serious illness. 


The 
Country's 
Sentiment 


The emotion that thrilled the 
country was one of genyine 
sorrow and deep sympathy. 
Political differences were wholly forgotten, 
and in the moment of his death President 
Harding’s hold upon the good-will and the 
affectionate esteem of the country became 
apparent as never before. At such times. 
one obtains, as by an illuminating flash, a 
picture of the American people as a great 
kindred confraternity, united by many. 
bonds of common experience, by many ties © - 
of memory and tradition, ant by certain 
fixed and common standards of family and 
social life and of political action. Our hun- 
dred millions of people are alike in so many 
essentials of agreement and understanding 
that the differences of party or of creed, of 
section or of custom, seem-to be compara- 
tively slight and superficial. Citizens of all 


_ pglitical parties, religious creeds, and racial 
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THE AMERICA. 
origins throughout the country joinedin trib- 
utes to his memory on the afternoon of the 
President’s interment—Friday, August ro. 


In State The funeral train ‘had. pro- 
2 the ceeded from San Francisco to 
apitol 


| Washington, where it arrived 
on Tuesday, August 7. The casket in which 
the dead President's body lay in repose was 
taken first to the East Room of the White 
House, and on thé following morning an 
— impressive funeral cortege made its way 
' along Pennsylvania Avgnue tp the Cápitol, 
where the coffin was placed in the exact 
center of the rotunda under the great dome. 
^e Simple but impressive services were.held 
- with everyeaccompaninfent of official honor 
and recognition. With Mrs. Harding at thę 
Capitol were President and Mrs. Coolidge, 
the two surviving, ex-Presidents (Mr. Wil- 
son, and Chief Justice Taft) and a great 
number of persenages belonging to the 
- executive, judicial, and legislative branches 
of the Government, together with high offi- 
cers of the army and navy, many State 
Governors and others prominent in public 
affairs. The services were at high noon, and 
' a few hours later the funeral train departed 
-^ from the Union Station at Washington to 
its destination at the late President’s home 
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town of Marion, Ohia * 


Tributes of President Coolidge had *pro- 
Press and — claimed the afternoon of the 
form interment, Friday the roth, as 

a time for national observance and memorial 
gatherings. Oratorical tributes were every- 
where paid to the life and services of Warren 
G. Harding on that occasion; but these had 
already been anticipated by the press, 
which had expressed public sentiment, not 

- only with kindliness' and good taste but also 
with intelligent and sincere expressions 
that were highly creditable to the quality of 
| American journalism at its best. Person- 
| ally, Mr. Harding was a man of an unusual 
| poise, with a background of experiences that 
gave him a close sense of kinship with 

| everyday Americans. The. great majority 
of America® feaders in públic affairs from 
colonial days until the present time have 
been trained either on farms or in close 
contact with out of door life. Mr. Harding 

had grown up as a farm boy in Ohio, his 
father being at the same time country doctor 

and farmer; had attended a small Ohio 
college; and had embarked with no capital in 

. . Jocal newspaper work whye still very young 
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Herding as All the ups and downs of the 
APP; Me country edifor and publisher 
who sets his own type and runs 


his own press were familiar to Warren G. | 


Harding through experiences that tested his 
industry and patience, shaped his mentality, 
and developed his character as man and 
citizen. A boyhood on the farm, with some 
high school or college experience, followed 
by country newspaper work as a business 
and a profession, have fitted many an 
American for a valuable career of political 
influfhce and service, whether as office- 
- holder or otherwise. 
his life Mr. Harding took pride in his skill 
as a practical printer, which he had demon- 
strated while in Alaska, and also several 
months ago in the composing room of the 
New York Tribune. He had never lost his 
fondness for farming, and had only recently 
purchased the farm in Morrow County, 
Ohio, upon which he had lived in boyhood, 
with a view to rebuilding the homestead and 
enjoying the familiar acreage, after his 
retirement from the stress of official life. 
- awe 
Mr. Harding was börn Novem- 
ber 2, 1865, and was therefore 
within three months of com- 
pleting fifty-eight years. If he had lived 
another twelve-month, he would have 
rounded out forty full years of a journalistic 
and public career that had begun in 1884, 
when he was only nineteen. To a man who 
enters journalism and politics thus early, 
and continues steadfastly and assiduously 


Training for 
Public Life 


in those pursuits, public-mindedness be- 


comes a second nature. It becomes prac- 
tically impossible for such a man to think of 
the life of his community, or his State, or 
his country from the standpoint of his own 
private interest. His personal and business 
success come to him incidentally, as a by- 
product of his concentrated efforts in 
spheres of activity that have a public 
bearing. Apart from all this training which 
fitted him for public life, Mr. Harding had 
been gndowed by nature with a fine pres- 
ence, an excellent voice, and a most gracious, 
persuasive, and agreeable manner. The 
conduct of his daily newspaper at Marion, 
after it was firmly established, was quite 
compatible with his service of several terms 
in the legislature and as Lieuténant Gov- 
ernor of the State, He was nominated by 
his fellow Republicans for the governorship 
in ıgro, but met defeat in what was & 
Democratic year. State-wide vinTicatior 

e 





To the very end of . 
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came four years later, however, when he was 
elected to the United States Senate. 


As He 





dential term began. Mr. Harding had 
faced the Republican party in its great 
quadrennial assemblage when he served as 


1916. Republicans and Progressives were 
, holding simultaneous conventions at Chi- 
cago, and they were in that year br8ught 
_ back into a fellowship that had been dis- 
rupted in 1912. Agreement had been 
reached upon the former Governor of New 
York, then on the Supreme Bench, Charles 
`. E. Hughes, as the presidential candidate of. 
a reunited party. The Republican conven- 
tion was protracted, and many thousands of 
politicians, State officials, journalists, and 
prominent citizens from every part of the 
United States, became familiar during that 
week with Warren G. Harding's presence, 
speech, and general characteristics. If he 
had ne*resided over the Republican party 
as assembled in 1916, he would not have 
been nominated for the presidency when a 
compromise candidate was sought if 1920. 
But the good impression that he had made 
four years before, and th® fact that he had 
thus become familiar in his actual person- 
ality to so many of the delegates from near 
> and far, sufficed to turn the scales. - 





He had presided over the 
. Republican national convention at Minne- 
apolis in 1892. He had made the impres- 
sion—as Harding afterwards did in 1916— 
of a manly, well-balanced figure. He had 
been patient, impartial, unselfish through- 
out the convention, and seemed like a piece 
of well-seasoned presidential timber. He 
had gained the good-will of the pärty’s rank 
E and file, gathered from all sections. With- 
| out this makeweight of personal good-will, 
| earned as the presiding officer Of 1892, it 
may well be questioned whether Mr. 
Hanna’s political strategy could have se- 
cured McKinley’s nomination at St. Louis 
in 1896. Mr. Harding, as President, re- 
minded mafity people of President McKin- 
ley. They were similar in a certain poise, 
dignity, and self-control that measured up 
to the country's notion of what a President 
ought to be like. This is not to Suggest 
: * 











.présiding officer over the convention of . 
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WARREN G. HARDING IN THE EARLIER 
PERIOD OF OHIO JOURNALISM AND POLITICS 


deficient qualities of personal fitness, or any 
Jack in manners dignified and appropriate on 
the part of other Presidents; for indeed the 
country has been angazingly fortunate in 
the thirty men who have served in the presi- 
dentfal office since Washington's inaugura- 
tion in 1789—134 years ago. 


McKinley) The same thing had happened 7 nfluence of the There is no other office in the 
sg art ds in the case of Mr. McKinley. P > world of equal weight and 


authority; and no other coun- 
try in all history has had ruling heads with 
such a record of high character and states- 
manlike ability, over a similar period of 
years, as the United States hdk witnessed 
under Presidents who have thus served us 
for a century and a third. It is worth while 
to remember that success in such an office 
as the American presidency is rather a 
tribute to our democracy and our citizen- 
ship than an evidence of our ability to se- 
lect rare and heaven-ordained individuals. 
Our system of local self-gov@rfment fur- 
nishes countless training-schools, working 
all the time, to prepare men for service in 
representative capacities. The man who 
has been faithful and competent in the small 
sphere, is likely enough to stand the test of 
official life in the larger jurisdictions. Mr. 
Harding was wholly modest, and had no 
thought of ee a man of exceptional 
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It was at the moment when | 
T. ser g his six-year senatorial term | 
z ended in 1921 that his presi- 1 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
fitness for the-great-ofhce-that-he-ectually——election.— To-quote-this-is-not-to-say-1 


filled so acceptably. He could have named 1e gossiping politicians were true prophets. 


Lat 
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Just | Many thought- 


Estimates ` 
Paul less "people are 


prone to turn 
from political to personal dis- 
= paragement; and no President 
has been free from the tongues 
of the belittlers and the slan- 
ere Tet happilv, this un- 
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so-called fashionable circles of the Eastern President Harding. In accordance with 
cities as in the rural districts. The women law and precedent, the cduntry is not left 
who have filled this place successively have for any appreciable interval of time without 
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member of bs Cabinet without portfolio, 
and should invite him to attend all Cabinet 
meetings—in short, that Mr. Coolidge 
would be regarded as one of the President’s 
official family. This new relationship -had 
been maintained throughout the period of 
p than two years. Since his nomination 
Chicago, in the summer of 1920, Mr. 
Coolidge has devoted himself to the study 
EE national and interngtional affairs with 










the same habits of industry and concentra- ` 


tion that had made him a recognized en 
- of the public business of RANE 
of Massachusetts. 





















F 
E o à few men have known as wel . 
4 | Emergene _ asMr. Coolidge how to listen, 


to study, and tosobserve, with- 
out expressing his own opinions or taking 
any pains to call atteation fo himself. He 
aintained cordial understandings with the 
Administration, and by reason of his ofh- 
cial place as presiding officer of the Senate, 
2 and his actual though unofficial place as a 
TY member of President Harding's Cabinet, 
I Bas broughti intoa moreimmediate contact 
than previous Vice-Presidents with the 
1 working of the governmental machine as a 
whole. When Mr. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent, he announced immefliately that all 
m embers of the Cabinetewere to be urged 
to continue as heads of their respective dez 
partments, and that in so far as it was 
“practically possible, he proposed to follow 
lines that the late President had laid down. 
3 ET McKinley had served half a year in 
second term; and, although there had 
been several changes in personnel, his 
Cabinet as a working group had been func- 
“tioning for four years and a half. Mr. 
Roosevelt, on the other hand, had come in 
with the new term, had presided over the 
Senate for a short special session that had 
q E only a few days or weeks, and thus 
was altogether a new-comer in Washington 
- —particularly from the standpoint of the 
. Cabinet—when suddenly he found himself, 
pde head of the Government. 


 Foceuthing The situation thus created 

| - as Before” was fraught with some real 
E difficulties "and embarrass- 
- ments, which of course in due time had 
tended to disappear—although the insiders 

- were conscious of them until Mr. Roosevelt 
_ was named ‘for President in his own right 
‘by the convention of 1904. Mr. Coolidge, 
on th 
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having taken up official duties in Washing- 
ton along with the members df the Dre 
administration, and it was far more natural 
and easy for him, therefore, to announce, as 
he promptly-did, that everything was to go 
on as before, all Cabinet members and other 
officials retaining their places. Nothing 
could have been more perfect than the tact 
and consideration shown by Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge in the circumstances under which 
their change of status had come about. 


Activity * It was not to be expected that 
er there would be much pause in, 


the activities of the politicians 
who had already begun to train and coach 
their favorites for the race of 1924. On the : 
Gontrary, such activities were doubled, 
because Republicans began to engage in 
them as well as the Democrats, the Farm- - 
Laborites, and the other independent or ` 
third-party groups. Senator Moses of New 
Hampshire, who is one of the chief engineers - 
in Republican presidential politics, lost no 
time in announcing the candidacy of Presi- : 
dent Coolidge, and began at once to plan 
for solid New England delegations in sup- 
port of the new President. The man in 
office alwa$s holds the center of the stage; 
and thus Coolidge „as President will, 
other things being equal, have political 
strength incomparably greater than Cool- 
idge as a mere Vice-President could have 
had. Obviously, much will depend upon 
his actual performances in the next nine 
months. At least two members of the 
Cabinet might have appeared as presi- 
deptial candidates if Mr. Harding had lived, 
but had declined in advance to accept a 
renomination. Senator Johnson of Cali- 
fornia may be regarded as a candidate, and 
so may Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin. 


„Some Assuming that Mr. Harding 
Possible would be renominated by the 
Candidates . 


Republicans, the Democrats 
had been considering somewhat favorably 
the ideagf holding their convention earlier, 
rather than later. But it seems now to be 
the common opinion that the Democrats 
will, as usual, fix their date a week or more 
later than that of the Republican Conven- 
tion, in order to be guided somewhat in their 
decisions by the personal leadership and 
strategic lines adopted by the party in 
power. Republican presidential primaries , 
will take on a character of unexpected im- 


contrary, has theg advantage of 9 portance. „If the ei convention 
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steamships will obligingly carry it five 
thousand miles at low rates? and still further 
provided that a hungry or an ill-clothed 
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helpful chairmanship. The story. itself was 
the more valuable by far, because, in its 
texture of detail, it had been prepared with 
the help of many associates and experts— 
just as a good newspaper, though creditable 
in its character as a whole to the aims and 
standards of its editor and publisher, owes 
its value in a hundred ways to the collabora- 
tion of many specialists. a 
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pride and. gratitude and a sense of reassur- 
ance. The speech is in no way boastful, but 
1t gives the report of good work in many 
quarters, performed with fair-play ideas 
and with common sense. The largest item 
is the Washington Conference, and the 
results that have followed. The arrange- 
ments for funding the British debt make up 
another item. Arbitration of the territorial 
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ments that, had taken these 
mandates in trust, on open- 
door principles. 


The Speech Afterall, the chief 

C y thing that Amer- 
anaatans . 
ica can do to 

preserve the world peace is to 
set the example in all respects 
of justice, neighborliness, and 
good-will in our own transac- 
tions. Nothing could have 
afforded a better demonstra- 
tion of this American good- 
will thän President Harding's 
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distress and-inability to pav. But not one . 
of those counties would claim the privileges 
of insolvency on the ground that it did not 
expect to recover, and to increase its sur- 
pluses of taxable wealth in the future. -As 
for the ability of European countries to pay 
back what they borrowed-in the United 
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© Minneapolis Journal © Minneapolis Journal 


HARNESSING UP MILKING TIME 


N a farm where all the work is done by the family, with no “hired man," everybody has to pitch in and 
help. Senator-elect Johnson returned to the farm after his campaign, and immediately donned overalls and 
rubber boots, put on his old straw hat, and helped with the harvest. Mrs. Johnson, who had been running the 
place during her husband s political activities, must decide between staying on the farm and living in Washington. 
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announces ‘his willingness to be a Democratic presi- mittee reports favorably on acceptance of the 
dential candidate in 1924. American proposal for a twelve-mile search zone 
- M 3 M : ] niorcing prohibitio itho e »xtensj of 
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THE SECOND CONFERENCE AT LAUSANNE 


July 16.—Agreement is reached on all points in 
dispute, and the clause confirming the Turkish 
Petroleum Company and the French General 
Railroad Exploitation Company concessions is 
removed at the insistence of Minister Joseph C. 
Grew; Britain, France and Italy will eaeh keep one 
cruiser and two destroyers in the Bosphorus until 
ratification of the Straits Convention. 


July 17.—The Allies ask Turkey to permit the 
return of Armenians to Ottoman territory, Mr. 
Grew urging “sympathetic consideration for the 
interests of these hom less exiles;" Ismet Pasha says 
Turkey will apply amnesty sincerely but wilf keep 
out disturbing a 


July 20.—Russia’s eign Minister, ® George 
Tchitcherin, announces at the Sovi Soviets will sign 
the Straits Convention agregd upon last December 
at the first Lausanne conference. 


July 24.—The Near East treaty—making peace 
between Greece and Turkey, and in reality be- 
tween the Allies and Turkey—is signed by all the 
conferees except Jugoślavia; the signatory natiońs 
are Turkey, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Greece and Rumanga. s 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 
July 17.—The first completed wing of the re- 
stored Louvain University library is dedicated. 
July 24.—At Toronto, Canada, six automobile 
bandits rob bank messengers of $130,000 in cur- 
rency, on the street, in broad daylight, shooting 
four persons. 


July 27.—In Oklahoma, George, Wilson, former 
re League worker, is removed as presi- 
ent of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
ollowing a reorganization of the State Board of 
kde by Governog Walton. 


July 31.—Percy G. Williams, New York theater 
owner who died July 21, leaves a bequest of $%,000,- 
ooo for an actors’ home. 

North New Jersey trolley-car employees begin a 
strike that ties up about 145 communities on car 
lines carrying 1,500,000 persons daily and em- 
ploying 6,300 carmen; bus lines prepare to meet 
the emergency. 

August 6.—Henry Sullivan, an American, swims 
across the English Channel in nearly 28 hours, 
receiving a prize of $5000; he is the third man ever 
to accomplish the feat. 


August. 12 —Enrique Tirabocchi, an Andante 
swimmer, crosses the English Channel from France 
to England, in 16 hours, 33 minutes, beating the 
record set by Captain Mathew Webb in the” 7o's 
by 5 hours and r2 minutes. 


August 13.—The Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana cuts the price of gasoline 6.6 cents a gallon 
in ten States; independents reduce prices 5 Cents. 

August 14.—At Kemmerer, .Wyo., 138 men are 
caught in aecoel mine explosion, and only 37 are 


saved. 
OBITUARY 


July 16.—John MacAlpine Siddall, editor of the 
American Magazine, 49. . . . David B. Gamble, 
Cincinnati soap-maker, 75. . . . Louis Couperus, 
the Dutch novelist, 60. 


——Edwin C. Bell, of Titusville, 


Pa., 


Louis Calvert, 


ge, actor and producer, 
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63. . . . William Patton Kerr, of 
poetry at Oxford, 67. 

July 19.—Rear Admiral Charles Dwight Sigsbee, 
U. S. N., retired, who commanded the U. S. S. 
Maine, when it was destroyed, 78. . . . William 
Helabird, a leading Chicago architect and builder, 
68. 


July 22.—Rev. Cyril William Emmet, dean of 
University College, Oxford, 48. 


July 23.—James C. Leslie, cotton manufacturer - 
Charles Alexander Dupuy, twice Premier of 
F rance, u 


July 24.—William Van Zandt Cox, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., banker and noted civic worker, 71. 


professor 


Dr. E. P. Wilmot, of Austin, Texas, banker, 
65. . . . Rudolph Tschudi, artist, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 68. 


July 27.—Cardinal Nicolo Marini, Secretary of 
the Congregation for the Oriental Church (Roman 
Catholic), 80. 


July 28.—Arthur Lincoln Frothingham, arch- 
eologist, 64. Stephen C. Baldwin, noted 
Brooklyn, N. Y., lawyer, 59. Mary Clark 
Thompson, of Canandaigua, NV philanthropist, 
87. James McLaughlin, who concluded 
more than forty agreements between Indians and 
the United States Government, 8r. 


July 29.—Francesco Mendoza, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Durango, Mexico. 


July 30.—Sir Charles Hawtrey, English actor- 
manager, 65. 


August 1.— Joseph R. W. Cooper, Chicago law- 
yer and prison expert, 50. 


Auguet 2.—Warren Gamaliel Harding, President 
of the United States, 57. 

August 3.-eDr. Jolgn W. Murphy, Cincinnati eye 
specialist, 67. 

August 5.—Brig. Gen. Edward Buckland Mosely, 
retired, United States Army physician, 77. 


August 6.—Rev. Dr. James Power Smith, of 
Greensboro, N. C., sole survivor of Gen. ‘ Stone- 
wall” Jackson’s staff, 86. . . . Benjamin Sulte, 
Canadian poet, 81. 


August 7.—Vatroslar Yagitch, distinguished 
Austrian philologist, 86. 


August 8.—Prince Fabrizio Colonna, vice-presi- 
dent of the Italian Senate, 83. 


August 9.—Clara B. Spence, head of a famous 
school for girls, 60. . Edwin M. Hood, widely 
known Washington newspaper correspondent, ) 
65. Randall Parrish, the author, 65. 


(MEN 10.— Prof. Raphael Pumpelly, author and 
geologist, 85, . Augustin, Cardinal Richelmy, 
Archbishop of Turin, 72. 


August 11.—Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, Spanish 
painigr noted for his treatment of sunlight, 60. 
. . . Dr. John Andrew Himes, educator, of 
Gettysburg, Pas 73. . Amelia Gere Mason, 
Chicago essayist, 92. 

August 12.—Rev. James H. Hawxhurst, pioneer 
Methodist circuit rider, 96. Robert Lamar, 
of Houston, Mo., former Congressman, 57. 

August 13. Re; Philip Stafford Moxom, of 
Springfield, Mass., noted Congregationalist, 75. 
. „'. George L. Haevey, Chicago architect, 56. 


Jul 
mithocj on history of petroleum development, a ee 14.— William Coppock, nationally known 


Rotarian of Council Bluffs, Towa, 54. 
+ 
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A MIXED LOAD FOR A STEEP GRADE 


From the Star (St. Louis, Mo.) 
THE SIGN THAT HAS BOTH THE OLD 
PARTIES WORRIED 
From the Ledger (Tacoma, Wash.) 


The success of the Farmer-Labor candi- 
date in the special senatorial election in | 
Minnesota has resulted in much speculation 
regarding the part which discontented 
Western farmers mayeplay in the coming 
presidential contest; angl as most of the 
agricultural States are normally Republican, 





THE AWAKENING GIANT! 


From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 





WHAT ARE YOU 
LAUGHING AT? 
You HARDLY 
GOT ANY VOTES 
AT ALL IN THE 
MINNESOTA 
ELECTION * 





SOME CONSOLATION FOR THE G. O. P. 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, 111.) o ‚From the Ledger (Tacoma, Wash.) 
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THE STORY OF THE MONTH IN CARTOONS 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE A FEW YEARS CAN MAKE! 


From the Star (London, England) 
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have this in greater or less measure—the 
chief of state must bring his cabinet to- 
gether with regard to the ability of each 
member to contribute some political strength 
to the government's total in the.parliament. 

The Premier, under such a system, may 
be regarded as keystone in the arch; but 
every cabinet member is a real contributor 
to its strength. His ability to continue his 
contribution depends on his keeping 'his 
particular parliamentary group en Yapport 
with the government. Therefore he is com- 
pelled to think as enuche or more, of his 
relations to this parliamentary backing as of 
his place in the government. He must keep 
his backers in line or they may withdraw 
their support from’ him and from the 
government of which he is a part. If he 
goes down, the whole government may go 
along. x : 

Therefore the Premier is compelled to give 
a measure of @onsideration to opinions and 
demands of his cabinet members, which an 
American President is not called upon to 
extend. He has complete security for four 
years. He may consider that the cabinet 
member who disagrees to the point of recal- 
citrancy is disloyal, and dismiss him, with- 
out endangering the government in the 
Teast degree. > 

This freedom ofethe President from polit- 
ical responsibility during a fixed term has, 
in the evolution of our system, produced 
important results. Even if the country 
elects a hostile Congress in the midst of his 
term, the President goes on; and our polit- 
ical history is full of the struggles between 
Presidents and opposition Congresses. The 
President is almost compelled to dictate to 
Congress when it is of his party, and to defy 
or force jt when it is in opposition. His 
security of tenure, control of patronage, and 
veto, arm him powerfully. 


"Mr. Harding No Dictator 


Mr. Harding came to the Presidency 
convinced that the tendency to make a 
dictator of the President was bad. He did 
not wish to adopt the róle, and believed it 
could be avoided. Hè was all for under- 
standing and coöperation, and from his seat 
in the Senate Chamber, after he was 
elected President but before inauguration, 
he gave assurance of this attitude. Mc- 
Kinley’s methods were his ideal, and he 
clung to them with a sort of despairing hope- 
fulness even when urged by many to use the 
“big stick” occasionally. It is one of the 
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ironies that among those who pressed him 
to “use the club” some of the most earnest 
were members of his own party in Congress. 


‚He never came to the point of frankly 


breaking away from his convictions in this 
matter; but I know, from conversations with 
him in the later months of his life, that he 
had come to realize that his amiability must 
not be allowed to be mistaken for weakness. 
Many times, during the period when he was 
preparing the addresses which were later 
delivered on his western trip, he talked of 
tl responsibility which he felt for pressing 
the program outlined in them, and made 
plain that if the public’s reaction to his pro- 
posals were favorable, as he was sure it 
would be, he intended to use all the power 
of his office to crystallize it into law. 


Sensitive to Criticism 


Perhaps that qualification, “if the pub- 
lics reaction were favorable,” should ke 
explained. President Harding was a good 
deal irked at the manner in which public 
men, political critics, journalists and editors, 
are wont inevitably to attach exaggerated 
importance to rather casual observations 
of a President; to assume that a suggestion 
put but with hope of inspiring helpful dis- 
cussion, is intended as the presentation of a 
policy. He positively dreaded the micro- 
scopic analysis of every suggestive remark, 
as if a lot of tremendous implications simply 
must be found in it. That is one of the diffi- 
culties every President faces. Roosevelt 
dealt with it by forming an Ananias Club; 
Wilson, by secluding himself even from 
members of his cabinet and attempting to 
do all his thinking in a vacuum; Harding 
grieved and was endlessly annoyed over it. 
Once, when a caller had reported some re- 
mark of the President in a way that gave it a 
significance utterly unintended, he walked 
into his office fresh from the morning news- 
paper ręports of the incident, and an early 
visitor greeted him with: 

“Good morning, Mr. President; a lovely 
dag." * 

"Tt does seem that way," he retorted 
grimly; * but if I mention it to anybody, he's 
liable to go out and announce that I ordered 
the Weather Bureau to put on this long dry 
spell, and try to arouse the farmers against 
the administration." On another occasion: 

“Good day for a golf game, Mr. Presi- 
dent," suggested a friend. 

“That's your view, not mine," he replied 
quizzically. “IE I commit myself to that 
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sentiment, I'll be accused of ordering golf standing; no chance to be placed elsewhere 
weather when we need rain.” because reductions were everywhere in 
; progress, unless an executive order could 
His Recreations . be secured. . 

These whimsicalities were often indulged I explained that the President had posi- 
in connection with the minor annoyances, tively forbidden any of us to bring executive 
incident to his office. He loved golf, and order cases to him; but the case had im- 
knew that he was criticized for playingit too pressed me, and a day or two later I went 
much. In truth, he played it too little, and to the woman's home to learn more. It was 

olt 1.2. he vandeville gibes about his plain that there had been no overstate- 
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HARDING, MAN 


Personally I had known Senator Harding 
but slightly before his nomination in 1920. 
Soon after the election campaign had begun, 
I was summoned to the inner sanctum at 
Marion one day, and found the nominee, 
Chairman Will Hays of the national com- 
mittee, Harry M. Daugherty, pre-conven- 
tion manager for Harding and afterward 
Attorney General, Secretary Christian, and 
perhaps one or two other leaders. They 
got to the point immediately. Would 
I take charge of publicity at Marion hęgd- 
quarters? 
replying: * There must be some mistake. 


Astonished, I hesitated. before . 
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momentous decisions of the administration 
were made without cabinet discussion. 
There never was a general cabinet consulta- 
tion preliminary to putting forward the 
merchant marine policy; or on the injunc- 
tion in the shopmen's strike; or preliminary 
to announcing the world-court program. 
Generally, he talked with his cabinet of- 
ficers individually about matters affecting 
their departments; when jt came to broad 
concerns of policy, he was likely to consult, 
one at g time, such persons, whether in or 
out. of the calfinet, as he thought best 
equipped to help him. So the cabinet 
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HARDING, MAN 


know about farm coöperations at one end, 
and labor coöperations backed by labor 
banks, at the other end, while everybody in 
between is left to take care of himself.” 
And so developed the idea of the Idaho Falls 
address, which caused some people to sus- 
pect that he had suddenly become very 
radical. 
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views of the tariff had vastly changed, as 
a result of seeing one tariff measure enacted 
by Congress. Once during the difficult 
period of grinding the Fordney-McCumber 
act into ‘its final shape he observed that he 
had come to the presidency with a lot of 
very firm convictions about the tariff, but 
that he had learned most of his facts later 
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of State Governors, immediately after the 
adjournment of Congress last March. On 
consideration, he postponed it; and he told 
me he had done this, because he wanted 
first, during the Western trip, to make his 
appeal to the country, and enlist its sup- 
port, before bringing the governors to- 
gether. In this light, his presentation of 
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Accepted the Roosevelt Program for Alaska 


How frankly Mr. Harding could acknowl- 
edge an error, and how generously correct it, 
was shown by his declarations regarding 
Alaska, after his return from the Territory. 
He had been immensely impressed with 
Alaska, and was convinced of its future. 
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possibilities, he retorted that Finland, Den- 
mark and the Scandinavian peninsula were 
more than self-supporting in the matter of 
foods, yet they were nowise better fitted for 
agriculture than the greater part of Alaska. 
His conclusion was that Alaska was all 
right; that it must not be turned over to the 
exploiters, who would rip out one after an- 
other of its present resources without regard 
to the future and leave the Territory achusk 
to be cast away, worthless forever. Rather, 
it must be developed uniformly, system- 
atically, as a land of opportunity for home- 
builders and a permanent citizenship. 

He was especially delighted to digcover 
that the real people of*the Territory had no 
great complaints against their government; 
that they were a fine, sturdy, uncomplaining 
race of pioneers gathered from all over the 
States, who were btilding schools and 
churches and establishing a beautiful com- 
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cepted the broad program of conservation 
which had been in bitter controversy since 
the early years of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. It ended that controversy forever. 

One can easily believe that in its relations 
to these great issues, the Harding speech at 
Seattle will go into history alongside the 
last speech of McKinley at Buffalo in which 
he told his country they must recognize 
“the era of isolation is at an end." The 
striking parallel is obvious. 


Foreign Relations—the San Francisco Speech 


The time is not yet come when all the 
background of the San Francisco speech 
on foreign relations can be given publicity. 
Down to the time of this writing, which 
is being done on the funeral train between 
San Francisco and Washington, it has been 
impossible to bring together for a com- 
parison of notes, all the men who could 
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fluenced. He was determined that it was 
his duty to present that address to the 
public, and he ordered a statement issued, 
authorizing the press to print it with the 
explanation that it was the speech he would 
have delivered had it been possible. I do 
not assume that he regarded it as a fare- 
well message; he did not believe the end 
was approaching. He expected to recover. 
But none the less, his mind was fixed on the 
duty, as he esteemed it, of keeping his en- 
gagement to present his views on doreign 
policy to the nation. “It proved to be a fare- 
‘well address, and as such it will always 
stand among the impressive memorials of 
his work and aims. . E 


A Good Business Man in the Presidency 


It was my privilege to live almost at the 
elbow of President Harding from a few days 
after his nomination until after his death. 
I never knew ħim to make a demagogic 
utterance. He had a frank disgust for that 
sort of thing. When he was nominated one 
of the objections raised to him by some men 
who had served with him in the Senate was 
that he was not inured to hard and continu- 
ous work, and that as President he was lia- 
ble to fail at this poing. In fact, he proved 
one of the hardest working of Presidents, 
although the public*was far from a realiza- 
tion of it. He was particularly coąscien- 
tious about his obligations as the business 
head of a nation, and twice every week he 
devoted at least an hour, frequently several 
hours, to conferences with the Director of the 
Budget regarding the Government finances. 


He was anxious to make a reduction of taxes e 


possible as early as might be, but he often 
said that there was only one way to dis- 
charge a debt, and that was to pay off as 
much as possible whenever it could be done. 
He insisted, therefore, that some part of the 
debt should be discharged every year. From 
this he would not consider deviating, even 
when some advisers urged the political 
advantage of it. Once when he had been 
besought to consent to some reductions of 
taxation whieh ultimately would have meant 
passing on a larger share of the burden 
to posterity, he declared that, “posterity 
didn’t get the world into this scrape. Our 
generation did, and we must pay as much 
of it as possible.” 

The President was in his personal affairs 
an excellent business man, as is attested by 


the fact that, starting with nothing, he made 
a fortune approac ipg the million mark, and 
yet found time incidentally for a political 


career of the first importance. He was 


loved best by those who knew him best, and 
in 1920 the vote of Marion City and County + 
was certainly a real tribute to one who had ~; 


been for thirty-five years engaged in the 
publishing business. Although he had de- 
voted his life to the newspaper business, he 
was as President a well-nigh hopeless failure 
in tHe art of publicity. His trouble was an 
innate modesty about himself and his ac- 
complishments. His political friends con- 
stantly urged that if the Administration 


would only advertise its accomplishments, | 


it would be recognized everywhere as one of 
the most remarkable in our history, but 
President Harding always insisted that the 
record must stand for itself. Nevertheless, 
he was very proud of having given the 
Government what he believed was a good 
business administration, and the speech at 
Salt Lake City on June 26 was the frankest 
bit of boasting of which I believe he was 
ever guilty. 

In order to get accurate statistics con- 
cerning the cost of state, county and city 
governments, for comparison with the cost 
of nationab govergment in recent years, he 
almost turned the Census Bureau inside out 
for the better part of two weeks. But he got 
the figures he wanted, and with them made 
a presentation of the details of national busi- 
ness management, together with a plea for 
economy and careful administration, such 
as I believe very few heads of state in all the 
world could have put forward. It was the 
sound counsel of a sound business man deal- 
ing with the business side of government. 

Thirty-nine years ago a country doctor 
at Marion, Ohio, gave his boy three hundrgd 
dollars, saved from a precarious practice, 
and sent him out to the world. The other 
day that same country doctor, still practis- 
ing in Marion, sat in his modest cottage 
home, and the world brought back his boy. 
Thefe could be no truer eulogy of that boy’s 
career than is pronounced in that verse from 
Micah on which it is said his index finger 
fell when he laid his hand on the Book in 
taking the oath at his inauguration: 

“He has showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” | 
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Calvin Coolidge, whether that faith be 
accompanied by great popular affection or 
only by a deepening respect. They believe 
the same sort of courage and glorified com- 
mon sense which proved Roosevelt to be 
no “accident” will make perfectly clear 
that the man now in the White House be- 
longs where he is. 


Yankee Reticence 


The silence of Calvin Coolidge goes back 
beyond his birth. His grandfather managed 
existence with a minimum of werds; his 
father, who bears the title of. Colonel by 
virtue of service on the staff of the Governor 
of Vermont, is a sort of local sage to whose 
tested integrity and.laconic judgments the 
neighborhood gladly submits. The Cool- 
idges are like the hills from which they 
spring—strong, firm, but lacking the showy 
qualities of the more pretentious mountains. 
They are modest men. 

The President once confessed to an in- 
timate friend that, in his boyhood, if he 
heard the voice of a neighbor conversing 
with his mother in the parlor, his almost 
irresistible impulse was to slip into the 
house at the back door. In 1920, when 
many newspapers pointed to him as a 
possible candidate for the Presidency, he 
issued a statement disavowing any organ- 
ized effort to secure his nomination. 

The times, he said, required that men 
should “walk humbly.” The words are 
very revealing. There is the flavor of Crom- 
well about them, of Washington and the 
Adamses—men who kept their own counsel, 
lived simply, shrank from thrusting them- 
selves forward, and were not ashamed to Me 
regarded as humble and imperfect instru- 
ments of a greater Power. 

The majority of his classmates at Am- 
herst knew Coolidge as merely a lean, 
red-headed country boy, with a pronounced 
Yankee drawl and a shrewd, whimsical 
sense of humor. But a few saw deeper. 
When the class cast its ballots at Commence- 
ment time, Dwight W. Morrow was voted 
the man “most likely to succeed in life.” 
He has jastefied that prediction by becoming 
one of the partners of J. P. Morgan. Cool- 
idge received only one vote—but that one 
was Morrow’s. Somehow each of the two 
strong men recognized instinctively the 
fibre of the other. 

Coolidge never could see much use in 
“roaming around,” he said, and so he 
crossed the river to Northamptong the 
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nearest city, and went to work in a country 
law office. Three months later one of the 
partners, Mr. Field, ran across this item in 
the columns of the Springfield Republican: 


John Calvin Coolidge, a student in the law 
office of Hammonds and Field, Northampton, has 
been awarded the hundred and fifty dollar gold 
medal offered to the member of the Senior Class of 
any American college for the best essay on a histor- 
ical subject. 


Mr. Field showed the item to Coolidge 

and asked if he had received the medal. 
e Yes,” said Coolidge. 

“How long have you had it?” Field de- 
manded. z 

“ About six weeks.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us ycu had received 
it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Have you told your father?” 

“No,” answered Coolidge, “would you?” 

He passed the medal over to Field who 
put it in the safe, where it reposed for years. 


Elected to Local and State Offices 


Office associates and acquaintances won- 
dered how a young man so utterly lacking 
in self-advertisement could hope to succeed 
in the law. But there was no question about 
Coolidge’s knowledge, or his capacity for 
work; amd graelually men conceived the 
notion that one who was so silent about his 
own affairs would probably exercise discre- 
tion in theirs. So his practice grew, and his 
neighbors began electing him to offices 
which nobody wanted especially, and con- 
tinued to elect him to better offices, since 
he invariably made good. Thus he served as 
Alderman, City Solicitor, Mayor, member 
of the Legislature, State Senator, President 
of the Senate, Lieutenant Governor and 
Governor. Altogether he was a candidate 
thirteen times previous to 1920, and every 
time successfully. 


An Unusual Way of Making Friends 


It was while he was State Senator that he 
gained the friendship of Frank W. Stearns, 
owner of a big department st8re in Bos- 
ton, who has been his loyal and unselfish 
supporter ever since. It came about in a 
strange way. Stearns and another trustee 
of Amherst College called to ask him to in- 
troduce a bill in the legislatufe which would 
permit the college to connect its sewer sys- 
tem with that €f the town. Coolidge lis- 
tened to their request and answered not one 
single word. After waiting in some em- 
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barrassment, Stearns rose and left the office, 
considerably miffed. The fact was that that 
session of the legislature was too near its 
close for any action, and Coolidge doubtless 
assumfd that Stearns knew it. At fhe next 
session of the legislature Coolidge introduced 
the bill, and it was passed and signed. 

The curiosity of Stearns was aroused. 
He had seen many breeds of politicians, but 
all with a*family resemblance. He had as- 
sumed that Coolidge would say, “Certainly, 
Mr. Stearns, I'll be dólighted to attend to 
the matter; and I hope that if anything of 
interest ever turns up in your part of the 
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State you'll keep me in mind.” But here 
was a man who promised nothing, made no 
report of his accomplishment, and asked for 
no thanks. From that day Stearns took 
interest. A little later he began to tell 
Amherst men that there was 2 politician in 
Massachusetts who would some day be 
President of the United States. It became 
a recognized source of merriment at Am- 
herst dinners. ‘‘ Here comes Frank Stearns,” 
we would say. “ Well. what’s the news of the 
next President?” Stearns smiled, but he 
never wavered. 

e The State House reporters in Boston are 
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-full of such stories. A very wealthy woman 

came to Coolidge when he was Governor. 

She was interested in the reform of prisons 

and urged him to accompany her to one of 
them in her car. He politely refused. A 

few days later, when the train stopped at the 

town where that prison is located, a quiet 

man climbed down from the smoker, stepped 

into the station hack, and drove up to the 

prison door. For the next hour the warden» 
and his assistant had the most exciting time 

of their lives. There was nó item in the 

program of managemgnt which es@ped 

the Governor’s pointed interest. The 

measures which that influential woman 

wanted taken were inaugurated without 

delay; but she got the news from the prison 

warden, not from the Governor's office. 


Doing the Work and Forgetting about 
the Credit 


To do the job gnd to let the credit take 
care of itself—this was the rule of Coolidge. 
And as more and more men began to under- 
stand it, the confidence of the common 
folks of Massachusetts grew; so that thou- 
sands who had never seen him began to feel 
a friendliness toward this unassuming man. 
His majorities were the envy of the profes- 
siomal politicians. He made few speeches, 
but those were extragrdinary both in sub- 
stance and form. He seemed to spend little 
time with the newspapers, yet he ha& an. 
instinctive knowledge of what was going on 
politically in every corner of the State. He 
cultivated no powerful individuals, made no 
exaggerated claims or promises, kissed no 
babies, and spent no money. But every 
election found him more strongly entrenched. 

“Tell me the secret,” a friend demanded. 
“You’re always on the job at the State 
House. How do you find time to keep in 
touch with your constituents? What do you 
do to insure your reélection?” 

«Well, I sort of let Nature take her 
course,” Coolidge drawled. 

“Oh, come now,” his friend laughed, 
“that may do for popular consumption, but 
I know that Nature doesn:t look after the 
reélection of pBliticians.”” * 

Coolidge sat silent, puffing away ona stogie. 

“Maybe I have nudged Nature now and 
then,” he said. 


The Boston Police Strike 


It was lucky for the people of Massachu- 
setts that he had nudged Nature sufficiently 
so that he was in the State House when tite 
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police of Boston turned in their badges and 
quit. Many stories have been told of that 
crisis, but this one which came to me from a 
friend who stood at Coolidge's side straight 
through, seems worth repeating. On the 
night when he was about to issue his proc- 
lamation calling out the State troops a 
committee of what Irvin Cobb calls “the 
for-God-sakers" came to make a last plea 
for compromise. Said they: 

“Governor, if you sign that proclama- 
tion you will probably destroy the Republi- 
can earty in Massachusetts; you will 
certainly end your own public career.” 

Coolidge looked up aninstant, penin hand. 

“Very likely,” he drawled, and forthwith 
attached his signature. 

I talked with him about the strike a few 
days afterwards. 

“People think that a decision like that is 
difficult," he said. “It isn’t. Big decisions 
are easy, because you can see so clearly 
what ought to be done. It’s the smaller 
decisions that make trouble, when there is 
so much right on both sides.” 


Trusted by the Labor Leaders 


The labor leaders of Massachusetts al- 
ways tr@sted him and supported him at the 
polls. I asked him about the meeting in 
his office, when certain of them came to 
plead for the policemen. 

“In a meeting like that, when they know 
that the door is locked and there is no dicta- 
phone under the desk, what sort of chaps 
are they?” I asked. “Aren't they pretty 
human and reasonable? ” 

“Of course they are,’ he answered. 
*:people forget sometimes that a labor 
official is a political leader. Half a dozen 
fellows are gunning for his job, all promising 
to do more for the members than he has 
done. Sohe often has to talk more radically 
than he really feels. The real leaders of 
labor don't want to rock the boat." 

It was significant that one of the first 
men to call on him after his accession to the 
Presidency was Samuel Gompers, to whom 
he sent the famous telegram in 1920, saying: 
“ There is no right to strikeagainst the public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, anytime." 


Honesty and Courage in Dealing with 
the Public . 


For almost a quarter of a century he has 
been in public office, living so modestly that 
he has not only kept himself solvent but has 
managed to save a little money every year. 
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the ordinary routine of practical politics 
Roosevelt got his training there, coming 
up through the legislature and the governor- 
ship. Coolidge has been similarly trained. 
He has learned how many little things must 
be conceded if great things are to be 
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tinctly quotable. Those who seek to look 
deeper in the mind of their new President 
should read the book. They will find in it 
evidence of all the qualities which have been 
toüched upon in this brief article—his 
straight thinking, his courage, his familiar 
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BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Lookinc BACKWARD briefly the steps by which events have 
? marched to the existing deadlock. At the 
HE past month has seen the transfer o ose Q re he Reparations Commis. 
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treaty and its obligations had been con- 
sistently evasive, Poincaré and Theunis 
categorically declared that evacuation of 
the Ruhr would only take place pari passu 
with payment by Germany of reparations, 
thus adopting the policy which Bismarck 
had employed with respect of France after 
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of a challenge by force, but this meant no 
more and no less than risking a new war 
with the recent allies on behalf of the recent 
enemy. And such a war was not only in it- 
self unthinkable, but would increase. not 
diminish, economic prostration in the 
world and therefore unemployment in 
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was or is, as I write, willing to agree to any 
settlement short of victory. Each side 
meets the British proposal for composition 
with the unequivocal declaration that any 
adjustment must be predicated on the rec- 
ognition of the objects for which it is fight- 
ing. The French and Belgians demand 
abandonment of passive resistance, the 
Germans abandonment of the occupation. 

Bonar Law, then, could do nothing. Just 
before his hasty and enforced retirement, 
Lord Curzon, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, publicly and privately * advised 
Germany to make a new proposal in the 
matter of reparations with the implied 
promise to give such a proposal. British 
backing. if it were A reasonable offer. In 
this way the whole discussion might, be 
brought into new channels, for if Germany 
made an honest effort and Britain backed it, 
not impossibly Belgium and Italy would 
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Europe. Labor and Lloyd George Liberals 
and their press taunted the Tories with 
having consented to the humiliation of 
their own country and having adopted and 
maintained a policy of passivity when 
British interests and British safety were at 
stake. French journals took up the battle 
and presently on both sides of the Channel 
feeling was running high and recrimination 
filled the air. 

Such was the situation when Stanley 
Baldwin succeeded Bonar Law and, as 
everyone appreciated at the moment, was 
condemned to act quickly. 


III. Batpwin’s FAILURE 


Yet, condemned to act to satisfy growing 
national anxiety, the new Prime Minister 
found himself in a situation that was far 
from attractive. His own Cabinet was 
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In sum, Baldwin had made his attempt; alike to British material interests and to 
he had invited his allies to join him inanote British prestige. It was plain that Baldwin 
to Germany, and all three had declined. might now continue in his purpose to re- 
The refusal of France and Belgium had, , spond to the German Note, but no one could 
moreover, been of a character to preclude all discover any useful result in such a course. 
hope of success in further discussions. So, To judge from the general tone of the 
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Belgium which might produce a change of 
policy. 
What Europe and the world are now look- 


ing to are rather the situations which.are to, 


follow the collapse of Germany than to any 
further likelihood that Germany can be per- 
suaded to avoid ruin by surrender or her 
captors to consent to release their prisoner 
this side of his acceptance of their terms 
both for release and for future cohduct. 
And it is in this future that there is dis- 
closed the growing probability of Anglo- 
French collision, since she first Consequence 
of German collapse must be a period of un- 
questioned supremacy of France on the 
Eöntinent. . 

And on the edgt of such a period I would 
urge my readers again to keep cleąrly in 
mind the underlying circumstances out of 
which the present trouble has developed. 
It is not sufficient to accept the calm asser- 
tions of thgse who see, as the British see, 
that the cause of the whole trouble is the 
imperialistic purposes of a militaristic 
France. Nor is it any more adequate to 
accept the French view that British policy 
is determined alike by selfish egotism and 
sordid commercial considerations. 

To understand what has happened, what 
may happen, it is essential to perceive that 
the question at issue involves the security, 
the prosperity, the very lives of both nations 
concerned. If you see as do tRe English, 
you must perceive that French and Belgian 
policy may mean the wrecking of the whole 
industrial edifice of Britain, the coming of a 
period of unemployment and depression 
which cannot be measured in advance. 
Above all, you must perceive that British 
policy is not dictated by a desire for gain, 
for profit in excess of reason, but rather that 
it is driven by the imperious necessity 
which underlies the very existence of the 
country itself. You must see that it is not 
simply a question of trade to acquire wealth, 
but of trade to live, that the issue is locked 
up in the very character of the nation 
itself. 

And similarly it is essential to perceive 
that Wh&t animates France is a clear per- 
ception that the consequences of any policy 
but that which she now follows may lead to 
a repetition of all the tragedy of 1870 and of 
the catastrophe of 1914, that it may bring 
new invasions, and that it certainly will 
insure financial ruin. In short, you must 
perceive that in seeking security France is 
doing no more than honoring that%nstinct 
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for self-preservation which is the first of hu- 
man instincts. 
The tragedy of the present situation does 
not le in any exclusive blindness of one 
nation or another, in any moral obliquity, in 
any deliberate rejection of the dictates of 


* reason and the doctrines of civilization. 


Rather it must be discovered in the fact that 
after four years there has not yet been 
found any method by which the vital and 
legitimate self-interests of the two great 
nations can be adjusted. 


e It is a legend to dismiss that a group of 


blind or wicked militarists have seized con- 
trol of French policy and are driving France 
along pathways which may lead to her ruin 
and must bring the whole world to new 
privation. It is equally a fable to reject 
that the crass and sordid materialism of the 
bankers of the London-City is dominating 
British policy and compelling the British 
Government to abandon an ally and adopt 
an enemy, merely for the promised gain in 
pounds, shillings and pence. 

If either circumstance were true, the 
whole world would inevitably interfere to 
prevent the catastrophe which is patently 
possible. But the baffling thing now as 
always is to be found in the fact that each 
nation with equal good faith and honesty, 
with the same assurance in the justice of its 
cause and the righteousness of its motives, 
is pursuing a course which brings it squarely 
into collision with the other. 

It is true that French and Belgian policy 
with respect of Germany may bring great 
ruin to Britain—there is no blinking this 
fact. And it is equally true that British 
policy may lead to the ruin of France and 
Belgium—first financial and later political, 
for an economically restored Germany may 
easily become a politically dangerous neigh- 
bor and, having attained rehabilitation, 
may strive for revenge. 

I assume it to be the fact that a majority 
of my readers, of all Americans indeed, 
would prefer to see France and Britain 
arch together, that they look upon the 
possible collapse of the Entente as a tragedy 
and the impending collision between British 
and French policies as a catastrophe. Such 
is my own feeling. Moreover, it is my judg- 
ment that no calamity which might follow 
from the mutual sacrifice Of contested points 
could compare with that which may attend 
the complet divergence of French and 
British policies. 

I dwell upon these details now because, 
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assuming—and it is a fair assumption— 
that a real Anglo-French struggle, not of 
arms but of interests, is at hand, every form 
of propaganda is going to be employed to 
enlist American support for one of the con- 
testants and this propaganda will in the 
nature of things largely consist in attatk 
upon the moral and the legal justification 
of the course of one of the two great powers. 
The attempt will be made to enlist us as 
partisans either. of Great Britain or of 
France in a new European conflict the limits 
of which no man can now foresee. . 
Yet all partisanship would be based either 
upon the notion of our own national self- 
interest or upon that of international jus- 
tice, and whatever one may think on the 
score of the former, it is not less plain that 
with respect of the latter there is too much 
of foundation for each of the two policies, 
foundation in right, in justice, in law, to 
make any decision easy or warrant any 


tion of national interest and policy will solve 
the situation and leave us immediately free 
to resume our traditional isolation. To en- 
list now is to enlist for the duration of what 
may prove an interminable struggle between 
two conceptions inherent in the conditions 
and traditions of two great nations. 
Finally, there remains the policy of isola- 
tion. If we keep to that we shall satisfy 
netther the French nor the British, but if we 
break «with it we shall automatically break 
with all the friendship which binds us to all 
nations ®save-thgt-whgse cause we adopt. 
Adhering to a policy of isolation we shall 
contribute little or nothing to the solution 
of the difficulties, but what remains to be 
seen is that there is a solution and,that our 
intervention could do more than temporarily 
at least contribute that strength which 
would make one side irresistible and thus 
compel submission on the part of the other. 
To be sure, there is always the opportu- 
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being free of the tick on account of climatic 
conditions, the line picked up again at El 
Paso and ran northwest to Big Springs, and 
eastward to Oklahoma, taking in the eastern 
two-thirds of that State. It then extended 
along the northern line of Arkansas, taking 
in most of Tennessee and some parts of 
Virginia. All cattle south of this line were 
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it; pens are sometimes a part 
of its equipment. These vats 
are usually erected to serve 
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JAPAN’S STATESMAN OF RESEARCH 


It isnot, however, the num- 
ber and variety of administra- 
tive positions held by Viscount 
Goto that make his place 
among the statesmen of the 
world so remarkable; it is his 
devotion to the letter and 
the spirit of scientific research 
and the establishment of so 
many great institutions for its 
promotion. Certainly no man 
in the history of public affairs 
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ANGORA, CAPITAL OF THE TURKISH NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT, AS SEEN FROM THE RAIL- 
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WILL THE ANCHOR HOLD? 


magistrate to the ruler of 
a foreign nation, and the 
only ruler of Turkey to- 
day is the Grand National 
Assembly. The Turks will 
insist upon that. So, grim- 
ace as they may, it is 
Angora for the diplomats, 
although the embassies will 
probably be reduced to the 
rank of missions. 


Triumph of Nationalism 


It may be accepted as 
assured, however, that 
there will be no palatial 
legations erected amidst 
the ruinsof storied Ancyra. 

One good reason for this is a prevalent 
doubt as to the permanency of the present 
Turkish Government. Through the dis- 
union and recreancy of allied Europe 
(which is too long a tale to repeat here), the 
Turkish people were fired and welded into 
a white-hot nationalism. There is more of 
patriotic solidarity in Turkey to-day than 
there has ever been before. This fact may 
not be blinked. Wonders of patriotic 
sacrifice and service were wrought. by all 
classes of Turks, male and female, young 
and old, during the post-arfistice war with 
Greece and the allies. That passion of 
patriotism has persisted until the present 
hour, in unquestioning loyalty to the Grand 
National Assembly and to Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, the military leader and popu- 
lar hero. All of the old Turkish officials 
either flocked to Angora standards or else 
went into exile. No country in all the world 
has presented a more striking example of 
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THE BUILDING IN ANGORA WHERE THE TURKISH GRAND 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY HOLDS ITS SESSIONS 


national unity during the troubled years 
that have followed the great war than has 
Nationalist Turkey. Nationalism has be- 
come one with religion in tke eyes of the 
masses; and it is so powerful that it has 
tossed contemptuously on to the foreign 
junk heap the sultan-caliph, and the sul- 
tanate itself, preserving the caliphate only 
as a purely religious office. No estimate of 
the Near East situation can be correct that 
does not take these facts into account. 
The popular Nationalist spirit has been the * 
anchor-hold of Angora. e 

But a change has taken place, the charac- 
ter and Significance of which have scarcely 
been conveyed westward by the meager 
cablegrams. It is typified by the trans- 
formation of Mustapha Kemal Pasha from 
a blindly worshiped soldier-hero-deliverer 
into a political leader, organizing a party 
and appealing for votes, in competition 
with the shrewd veteran politicians of Con- 
stantinople and of eastern 
Anatolia. The background 
of the change is Angora 
and the conditions it rep- 
resents. The old anchor 
city, with its dominating 
citadel, cluttered up with 
reminders of oldest 
antiquity, represents not 
only is 

“The glory that was Greece, 

And the power that was 

Rome,” 

but also the primitiveness 
that was Tartary and 
Mongolia and Turkestan. 
Just as the walls of the 
fortress are fascinatingly 
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and clumsily built by Turkish hands, of frag- 
ments of marble and granite and brick from 
three thousand years of successive civiliza- 
tions and dominions—a bit ef an early 
‚Christian sarcophagus side by side with an 
inscribed or sculptured Roman or Grecian 
marble; and an Arabesque design in stone 
buttressing Byzantine brick; with stately 
columns and pilasters basely used as 
masonry—so this present Angora and its 
government is a hodge-podge of the per- 
sisting traits of the old peoples who have 
dwelt upon or ovegrun this regio for ages. 


Sad Lack of Sanitation 


The city itself reeks with the degd, dead, 
earth and its saturated filthiness: for most 
of modern Turkey practises no better sani- 
tation than its ancestral hordes under 
Osman or Toghrul or Tamerlane. A Turk- 
ish physician told me in Angora that while 
typhus has been conquered in the city, 
people are peculiarly subject to infection, 
the slightest cut or abrasion being a hos- 
pitable doorway for germs; and this he 
attributed to the accumulated decay of the 
heaped-up and worn-out soil upon which the 
city is built. The essential primitiveness of 
all Turks is revealed by the simple fact that 

Phu years of occupation as national 
capital, not a foot of sewer pipe has been 
installed in Angora; nor has any other 
effort been made to improve itsesanitary 
conditions, or to clean or pave its streets, 
or to petter its housing conditions, or in any 
other manner to modernize the city that 
embodies the idea of New Turkey. The 
trenches in France were more sanitary than 
are the main streets of Angora. 


Civil War 


Thus the background typifies, or at least 
explains, a change that has come over the 
political situation. The first Grand Na- 
tional Assembly, which body possesses 
legislative and executive and judicial func- 
tions, had sat throughout nearly four years 
of fighting, and it was to continue to sit 
until the Lausanne peace treaty had been 
signed And ratifed. -In the interval be- 
tween the two conferences an illuminating 
incident occurred which may yet take rank 
as a historic event. The leader of the oppo- 
sition party, Ali Shukri Bey, an editor- 
deputy from Trebizond, disappeared. There 
were open charges of foul play. In a few 
days his body was brought to light and it 
was seen that he had been strangled—a 
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curious persistence of the Byzantine bow- 
string. Then, after a hectic interval, his 
murderer, a powerful Laz chief named 
Osman Aga, along with a number of his 


"supporters, was kiled in a battle with 


government troops sent to apprehend him. 
Straightway appeared the essential orien- 
talism of the situation. Osman Aga had 
been killed, to the relief of the government 
leaders; but his death was not enough: the 
next morning his body was hung suspended 
to public view in front of Parliament House! 
There was the East expressing itself. So 
did the Osmanli chiefs with their enemies 
on the steppes of Turkestan, a thousand 
years ago. | 

The Government had survived a more 
critical experience than anybody outside of 
Angora knew. Ali Shukri s death had been 
openly charged to the men in authority: 
that is the way chiefs had disposed of their 
rivals from time immemorial. Really, 
though, the crime was probably the result 
of a private feud between the two men, both 
leaders from Trebizond. But Osman Aga 
had been the head of Mustapha Kemal's 
personal guard of Lazes; and the suspicious 
Orient, ever quick to attribute motives, 
and*with the proverbial Turkish instability 
of allegiance to its own chiefs, at once began 
to link the nanee of the adored Kemal with 
Osman Aga’s crime. I heard the rumor in 
Samsoun, up on the Black Sea coast, in 
Constantinople and in the interior. Osman 
Aga had been the leader of a formidable 
band of chettas, or outlaws, and, like many 
of his kind, had joined the Nationalist 
movement in the early days. He was too 
powerful to be eliminated, along with many 
others of his breed, as the government be- 
came better organized. Osman, or “Peg 


Leg" as he was popularly called, was one 


of the most notorious killers of Christians 
in Turkey. He managed the Marsovan 
massacre of Greeks. One story popularly 
told of Kim is that when riding on a Turkish 
steamer which had two Greek passengers 
abgard he compelled the captain to throw 
them into the boiler furnaces. His bands of 
Laz soldiers were loyal and powerful, and 
before the night of his death the govern- 
ment had sent most of them away from 
Angora on various pretexts. Even so, 
there were several doubtful hours for the 
government, and much shooting. 

Partly to divert the popular mind, and 
partly to secure fresh support, a general 
election was proclaimed and the Grand 
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NEW TURKEY'S LAW-MAKERS, AT A RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN FRONT OF THE PARLIAMENT 
BUILDING AT ANGORA 


(Mustapha Kemal Pasha, T popular substitute for a sultan among the Turkish people, is in the center. 


To the 


left of Kemal is Raouf Bey, Prime Minister) 


National Assembly was dissolved, without 
waiting to pass upon events and decisions 
at Lausanne. Kemal at once began to issue 
proclamations in behalf of his party, vari- 
ously called “Defense of Rights Pgrty,” 
“Popular Party" and “First Party"; and 
he gave his days and nights—so Raouf Bey, 
the Premier, told me—to" the strategy of 
district-by district, town-by-town, village- 
by-village political campaigning. 


Party Politics without Strong Leadership 


To an observer on the spot, it seems as 
if the war-time solidarity of the Turkish 
Nationalist Government has been cracked, 
if not broken. Now begins an era of poli- 
tics. There are only a few real leaders in 
Turkey, pathetically few, and their con- 
tinuance in unity is distrusted by those who 
have studied the Turkish character most 
closely. Repeatedly I have been told by 
Turks that it is a regrettable natignal trait 
that the people cannot bear to see any one 
of their number get ahead; there is always 
jealousy and rivalry between leaders. Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha, who has been the popu- 
lar substitute for a sultan among a people 
who from their earliest tent-dwelling days 
have always been accustomed to personal 
leadership, haesurrendered his unique posi- 
tion as military, generalissimo and national 
hero by becoming a party leader, and there 
is no other man in sight, of equally lofty 
spirit, to take his place when his party 
falls, during the difficulties of reconstruc- 


tion. Storms are ahead for Turkey; and 
the anchorage is uncertain. 


The Turkish Populace 


In Angora, and throughout the interior 
of Anatolia, an observer is struck by the 
tendency to reversion on the part of thé 
mass of the people. There is no other ori- 
ental who so quickly and completely takes 


` on western clothes and ways as a Turkish 


gentleman. In the Far East this period of 
transition affords endless amusement to the 
occidental. But when a Turkish gentleman 
dresses in European style he does it com- 
pletely, and in good taste, as if taught by a 
long line of well-dressed European ancestors. 
His manners are more polished than those 
of the West; and courtesy with him is real 
and unfailing. The common people, on the 
other hand, are as they have been for ages. 
Simple-minded, primitive, patient, indus- 
trious, living in poverty after the fashion 
of remote forefathers, they embody the idea 
of the East, which has survived invasions 
and revolutions of every description. They 
still scratch the surface of the sqil with a 
crooked stick, in a fertile land of unfenced 
wide spaces that calls aloud for modern 
machinery and large-scale farming. ‘Their 
houses are of mud brick, as they were when 
the first Cæsars marched into Asia Minor. 
Their clothes are of the old, old type, and 
usually ragged and dirty. As in the elder 
East, the men do most of the sitting around, 
and the women do.most of the work. Their 
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tion to create new and fairer cities. Ages 
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GOVERNMENT HELPS THE CITIZEN-TO SAVE 


Victims of Get-Rich-Quick Schemes 


Opportunities there are in plenty for 
good business investments, but every op- 
portunity should stand investigation. The 
get-rich-quick men are always of the rysh- 
and-hurry kind; the investor is told he 
must buy at once or it will be too late. 
The schemes and propositions which should 
be thoroughly investigated before making 
investments include mining stocks, oil 
wells, stocks in recent discoveries and in- 
ventions, distant real-estate speculations, 
land-development companies, patent rights, 
sales of territory for selling rights of vari- 
ous kinds, new manufacturing methods and 
processes, “ground floor” opportunities for 
immediate cash payments, stock margins 
in bucket shops, and mail-order companies 
with glittering prospects. Any offer of 
quick returns or alleged good investments 
which will not bear the light of investiga- 
tion should be avoided. 

No sympathy need be wasted on the man 
who loses when he plays a dishonest game 
with the hope of getting the money of the 
man who operates it. The fellow who tries 
to outwit a street-corner sharper agd loses 
his money is laughed at; but pity is ex- 
pressed for those dependent upon him and 
who will be the real sufferers on account of 
his foolishness. Men play cards for money 
and bet with the bookmakers on horse 
races. They are in the same class so far 
as honesty of purpose goes with the men 
to whom they lose their money. So 
numerous has this class become that 
laws have been put on the statute books to 
stop gambling and prevent men from losing 
their money. But laws cannot be made 
which will reach all the crooks or protect 
all the fools. 

The most easily deceived is often the man 
who has worked hard all his life and after 
years of sacrifice has succeeded, in saving 
a small sum of money. He sees old age 
approaching without a sufficient sum laid 
by to insure a living when he is no Wnger 
able to work or produce anything. Along 
comes the sleek-tongued schemer with 
his plan to turn a small sum of money into 
a competence for life. Dread and fear of 
the future may grip the man’s heart, and 
in a moment of weakness and depression he 
succumbs. The scheme may be one of a 
‘hundred, each one as old as Methuselah, 
and worn thread-bare by repeated use. 
In the hope that hę may be right, and that 
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this may be his great opportunity, the 
victim yields, and the savings of a lifetime 
are swepj away. It is unfortunate so much 
publicity is always given to the *lucky 
strike,” and the man who has “struck it 
rich.” Only a few real successes are neces- 
sary to whet the appetite of millions. They 
are easily induced to try their luck in any 
gf the enterprises which seem to promise 
as rich returns as the few which are.known 
to have been real bonanzas. There are so 
many, people who are willing to take a 
chance on any proposition promising a 
quick and large return that shrewd manipu- 
lators have no trouble in finding easy vic- 
tims Year after year, 

Can anything be done to prevent the 
people from being bled by the swindlers? 
Having given a great deal of attention to 
the subject since I have been connected 
with the Government savings movement, I 
can reply that nothing cah keep a certain 
proportion of the people from giving their 
money to clever schemers. As long as 
there is a gambling spirit in men they will 
take a chance. A large number of people 
are always eager to “get the best of the 
other fellow"; they are ever ready to take 
advantage of what seems to be a sure way 
of taking money from someone else. This 
class furnishes most of the “easy-marks,” 
“comg-ons,” and “suckers” of the street 
corners. The great bulk of swindling is 
done by those who can sell something 
promising big returns to people who want 
to make money quickly. Generally they 
operate on a large scale. 


Warning and Educating the People 


I say that as long as the spirit of gambling 
exists and the desire of quick returns out- 
runs judgment, swindling will continue. 
The best that can be done is to limit the 
losses as far as possible. This must be 
done by education; by constantly keeping 
before the public warnings against confi- 
dence men and urging the people to thor- 
oughly investigate every proposition offered 
before investing. . We can neves teach all 
the people that the road to riches is not 
an open highway. We cannot make them 
all believe that the best way to invest their 
money is in safe and sound securities. 
We cannot make all the people see that 
4 and 5 per cent. in Government securities 
or other absolutely safe bonds is better 
than taking chances in mining stocks, oil 
wells, patent rights, and a dozen other 
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alluring schemes. But by keeping the victims learned to their sorrow that the 
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“his objection to 


ern Hemisphere into harmonious and work- 
able relation with the United States. Best 
of all, there is country-wide prosperity, 
solid and legitimate. Any banker, any 
business man, any workingman will tell you 
so. And of no other country in the world 
can this be said. 

An article somewhat similar in scope to 
that by Mr. Blythe is contributed to 
McClure’s for August by Mr. W. H. Craw- 
ford, who interviewed President Harding 
just before he started on his Alaskan trip. 
Mr. Crawford foufd a ‘new man—not 
physically, for Mr. Harding was working 
fifteen hours a day, but new mentally. He 
had become a disappojntment to the $tand- 
patters, who helped nominate and elect him 
as one lacking a dominating personality amd 
therefore willing to be guided by the will of 
his party. Especially had he jarred them 
by refraining from using strong-arm tactics 
to break the raifroad and coal strikes of last 
year. (Mr. Crawford reminds us that the 
Marion Star is unionized though the whole 
city is *open shop.") 

'The real value of this article in McClure's 
lies in the fact that it purports to give 
President Harding's recerit views on im- 
portant questions. He had not altered 


a bonus for veterans 
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numbers of magazines the one that has 


probably attracted most attention and has 


been more quoted than any other through- 
out the English-speaking world is the two- 
page essay contributed by ex-President 
Woodrow Wilson to the Atlantic Monthly. 
As the first paper to be given to the public 
since Mr. Wilson's retirement to private 
life, it was eagerly read for indications as to 
the author's present attitude toward world 
problems. Its title, “The Road Away from 
Revolution,” suggests the dangers by which 
the world is now beset and the means by 
which Mr. Wilson would like to see them 
removed. : 

For this universal unrest Mr. Wilson be- 







lieves that there must be some real ground, _ 


“not to be found in superficial politics or in 
mere economic blunders.” Taking as a 
concrete instance the Russian revolution, 
Mr. Wilson reflects that the whole social 
system in Russia was responsible for that 
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unless provision for raising the money 
should be included; and he was willing 
to lose four million votes rather than 
adopt an unsound financial policy. He 
continued to believe so much in the 
budget that he spent several hours twice 
a week with the Director. He was deter- 
mined to make the fight of his life fer 
the World Court, and saw an overwhelming 
public sentiment in favor of it. He thought 
that the people were behind him, also, in his 
efforts to enforce the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. He continued to be proud of the 
peaceful influences of the Disarmamert 
Conference. Asfor the Tariff, Mr. Harding 
is reported as believing that the recent 
excess of imports over exports has con- 
founded the critics who prophesied that the 
Fordney-McCumber rates would prohibit 
foreign nations from selling to us and 
therefore purchasing from us. 

In the political field, Mr. Crawford re- 
ports President Harding as considering Mr. 
Ford's candidacy as a matter to disturb the 
Democrats rather than the Republicans; 
and he believed that the Republican party 
would be victorious in the coming election 
because it has never been the policy of the 
country to change parties during a period of 
prosperity m 


< The Road Away from Revolution 
a v NG articles published in the August 


overturn. To the great body of Russians 
there was systematic denial of the rights and 
privileges which all normal men desire and 
must have if they are to be contented and 
within reach of happiness. Mr. Wilson at- 
taches great importance to the fact that it 
was against “capitalism”’ that the Russian 
leaders directed their attack.  *It was 
capitalism that made them see red; and it is 
against capitalism, under one name or 
another, that the discontented classes every- 
where draw their indictment." 

Weth those who believe that the system 
which we call capitalism is indispensable to 
the industrial support and development of 
modern civilization Mr. Wilson has no 
quarrel. He concedes that there is much 
apparently sound reasoning «in their posi- 
tion. Yet he holds that great and wide- 
spread reactions like that which is now 
manifesting itself against capitalism do not 
occur without cause, and before we declare 
our irreconcilable hosglity to this move- 
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ment he feels that we ought frankly to put 
to ourselves the question, Is the capitalistic 
system unimpeachable? This is another 
way of asking, Have capitalists generally 
used their power for the benefit of the 
countries in which their capital is employed 
and for the benefit of their fellow men? 


Is it not, on the contrary, too true that capitalists 
have often seemed to regard the men whom they 
used as mere instruments of profit, whose physical 
and mental powers it was legitimate to exploit with 
as slight cost to themselves as possible, either of 
money or of sympathy? Have not many fine men 
who were actuated by the highest principles in every 
other relationship of life seemed to hold that 
generosity and humane feeling were not among the 
imperative mandates of conscience in the conduct 
of a banking business, or in the development of an 
industrial or commercial enterprise? 


Instead of saying that the blame for the 
present discontent is wholly on the side ot 
those who are in revolt, Mr. Wilson suggests 
that we ought rather to seek a way to re- 
move such offenses and “make life itself 
clean for those who would share honorably 
and cleanly in it.” 


The world has been made safe for democracy. 
There need now be no fear that any such mad design 
as that entertained by the insolent and igeorant 
Hohenzollerns and their counselors may prevail 


against it. But democracy has not yet made the 
world safe against irrational revolution. That su 
preme task, which is nothing less than the salvation 
of civilization, now faces democracy, insistent, 
imperative. “here is no escaping it, unless every- 
thing we have built up is presently to fall in ruin 
about us; and the United States, as the greatest of 
democracies, must undertake it. 





Mr. Wilson warns us against a narrow or 
technical conception of justice: 


By jußtice the lawyer generally means the prompt, 
fair, and open application ofampartial rules; but we 
call ours a Christian civilization, and a Christian 
conception of justice must be much higher. It must 
include sympathy and helpfulness and a willingness 
to forgo self-interest in order to promote the wel- 
fare, happiness, and contentment of others and of 
the community as a whole. This is what our age 
is blindly feeling after in its reaction against what 
it deems the too great selfishness of the capitalistic 
system. 


The real challenge of the article is em- 
bodied in this paragraph: 


The sum of the whole matter is this, that our civi 
lization cannot survive materially unless it be re- 
deemed spiritually. It can be saved only by 
becoming permeated with the spirit of Christ and 
being made free and happy by the practices which 
spring out of that spirit. Only thus can discontent 
be driven out and all the shadows lifted from the 
road ahead. 


Paul Fort, the Chosen "Prince of Poets" 


OT many people in this country know 
very much about Paul Fort, though 





is the obscuring veil which keeps him from being 
known. You print words in a line—long lines, short 
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If the Price of Wheat Were Fıxed 


HE question whether Congress shall- 


or shall not fix the price of wheat is very 
generally treated as a political question. 
In the Magazine of Wall Street for August 
4, Mr. H. Parker Willis, formerly Secretary 
of the Federal Reserve Board, approaches 
the problem from the standpoint of the 
banker (especially the country banker), 


Mr. Willi$ shows that under the operation 
of a price-fixing policy the farmer is likely 
to regard his output as practically equiva- 
lent to actual money. He therefore cul- 


tivates the maximum acreage, gives up 
diversification of crops, and adopts cheap 
methods of cultivation without regard to 
the effect on the soil. Another effect of 
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to get back into a liquid or solvent condition. The a relatively brief period. Usually owners of sup- 
crop of Western bank failures which followed upon plies that have not been price-fixed, but who enjoy 
the closing of our own experiment in grain price- a lower cost of production, are able at once to 
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The value of this support could hardly be exag- 
gerated, especially so far as the Permanent Court of 
International Justice is concerned. In international 
law, as in every other field, the United States repre- 
sents one of the greatest, most powerful factors of 
all human endeavor. The country’s moral weight, 
as well as its material influence, represents 
a decisive impetus for the development of 
international law, and if in future the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, in addition to 
profiting by the decisions that gave birth to it, 
should receive the formal and official support of the 
American people, the authority of the Court, already 
very great, would be increased. 
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stand claim the right, to pass upon matters 
of scholarship.” 

To what, then, is the allegiance of teachers 
and scholars due? This is Dr. Meiklejohn's 
answer: y 


There are, I think, two relationships in which 
the scholar feels and acknowledges responsibility. 
The first and lesser of these is the relation to other 
teachers and scholars, to other seekers after the 
truth. The second and greater responsibility is 
that which “‘ we” feel and acknowledge toward the 
truth itself. In these two, so far as an answer to our 
question is possible at all, the answer will, I think, 
pe found. 

The lesser responsibility is immediate and cer- 
tain. Every scholar has regard for the judgment of 
other scholars. There is a fellowship of learning in 
which all alike are enrolled, an enterprise of learning 
in which all are engaged. And in this enterprise each 
worker is responsible to his fellow-workers. What he 
may do depends upon what they have done. Upon 
what he does they try to build. And as they build, 
sooner or later they find him out. If his work is 
straight and true, it stands their test; if it is weak 
and false, they put him aside as one who has failed 
them in the common task. Within the fellowship 
of scholars each scholar is responsible. 

But the second responsibility, though more 
remote, is still more urgent and compelling. As 
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against the truth which scholars have there is the 
truth for which they strive, which never is achieved. 
It is in terms of this that final judgment must be 
given. In terms of this each man must wait assess- 
ment of his work, the measuring of the value of the 
thinking he has done. What have you done for 
truth? for knowledge? is the major question. Here 
is, I think, our real responsibility. 

But is this truth a something other than ourselves, 
a something apart to which we may acknowledge 
our responsibility? I think it is. I think that 
thinking means that somehow in the very nature of +* 
the world itself there is a meaning which we seek, 
a meanfng which is there whether we find it there 
not. That meaning is the final standard o of gf * 1 
work, the measure of all we,do or hope to do or 
to do. Toit we are respon ible. 


With respect to work, says Dr. Meikle- 1 
john, scholars and other artists are a special, _ 
fortunate class. No-one tells them how ~ 
their work must be done. In their work they 
have the greatest blessing which a man can 
have—freedom to do the thing which seems 
to them worth doing. “And they must „be. 


responsible not to the men who pay them, 


but only to the causes they choose and to 
the men who work beside them. ‘Their work 3 
and worship coincide.” | 


New Mexico's Contribution to American 
* Architecture e 


PRIMITIVE Basis for Modern 
Architecture" is the title of a pro- 
fusely illustrated article by Rose Henderson 
in the Architectural Record (New York) for 
August. The article describes some of the 
delightful architectural discoveries made 
by members of the famous Taos colony 
of artists, in New Mexico. 


Artists made their homes 
and studios in ancient adobe 
houses that with very few 
changes became most satisfac- 
tory living quarters. They 
studied the Indian's symbol- 
ism, his dramatic ceremonial 
dances, his unmatched vigor 
and variety of decorative de- 
sign. They saw the beauty and 
inherent fitness of his archi- 
tecture, its striking adaptation 
to the desert and mountain 
environment. The rugged, 
block-like plan of the pueblo 
affords excellent balance with- 
out uniformity, and it is as 
inherent a part of the setting 
as one of the bulking, wind- 
sculped mesas. Deep walls 
and windows shut out desert 
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heat, anfl cool, shadowy patios are a relief from 
desert glare. 

The Spaniards, like the Indians, were limited 
by materials, which in this isolated, half-arid re- 
gion consisted solely of logs, sticks and sun-baked 
clay. The wood often had to be brought from 
great distances, and so adobe, or sun-hardened 
bricks, were used chiefly, plastered over with an 
adhesive clay found in the desert. The early 


ICO, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
d ight, architect) 


(George W 
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mission: churches here were also largely the work 
of Indian builders under the direction of Spanish 
priests, and so the plasticity of the primitive type 
was easily lifted toa simple, ecclesiastical form, and 
the missions rose naturally out of native models. 
Both churches and dwellings kept a distinctive 
Indian character which Spanish architecture in 
California and other places has not revealed. Flat 
rooís gave excellent views over the vast desert 


expression of the time, the place and the people, 
and as such an appropriate foundation for con- 
tinued development. 

The painters had delighted in the color and tex- 
ture of adobe walls which mellow the brilliant 


"New Mexico sunlight and glow pink and golden 


under the beaming skies. It was found that dif- 
ferent varieties of clay produced these varied colors, 
dnd that contours were rounded and softened by 
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Often the forester’s wife has telephone 
service to attend to: 


At one station I had to connect calls from one 
National Park to another; from the Supervisor’s 
headquarters to the other ranger districts, and from 
anyone in the valley wanting anyone in the back 
country—all free service often requiring Several 
hours a day at the telephone! Once when I came in 
from a ride I heard the phone ringing like mad, so 
I ran in, leaving my horse at the back door. I 
dumped my creeping baby down on the office floor, 
and when, a half hour later, I was able to leave, I 
saw no baby. I ran through the house and found 
her with both arms around one leg of my horse, as 
her way of asking for more ride! 

Time and again in the days before despatchers I 
have had to drop everything to go for men to fight 
fire, or take them food at a fire, or deliver vital 
messages. I have had to choose between leaving the 
baby alone for an hour or two, or packing her in my 
arms through brush and forests. Often I wished I 
had an Indian papoose outfit! Now that the fire 
protection is better organized the ranger's wife is 
paid for phone work, which helps, but it involves 





staying at home in case of a call, which means giving 
up in fire season the one thing above all others I 
enjoy—freedom to go with my husband as few wives 
go, to share his trips as few wives can. 


The article closes with this fine-spirited 
paragraph: 


My husband calls me his pal, and perhaps that 
sums up more than any other word (ugless it be 
helpmate) the reason I enjoy being a ranger's wife. 
Few wives have the chance a ranger's wife does for 
helping in and sharing thei» husbarfd’s work. Few 
wives have more glorious locations in which to do 
routine housework. Few wives are freer from con- 
ventional drudgery that cramps and stifles person- 
ality and prohibits mental growth and wider vision. 
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MRS. ALICE STEARNS DE CAMP-—-“A FOREST 
RANGER'S WIFE” 


Few wives can take such care-free and unusual trips, 
and all without great expense, effort, or excitement. 
Few mothers can give to their children a more 
normal and natural start, and a closer touch to 
nature, the greatest teacher in the universe. 


Excess Condemnation—A Problem in 
City- Planning 


XCESS condemnation is a technical 
phrase used when the power of eminent 
domain is applied to land in excess of that 
actually needed for an improvement but 
incidental to it. Sometimes the purpose is 
to protect the improvement and sometimes 
to put the additional land to its b&t use. 
In the National Municipal Review Mr. Law- 
son Purdy, for many years President of the 
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must be opened, parks must be laid out and 
open spaces provided. The cost of opening 
new streets or widening old streets through 
settled parts of cities is not the worst 
obstacle. When streets are widened or new 
streets are opened, the abutting land is 
usually left in parcels that cannot be im- 
proved to advantage. . 
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In the State of New York it became neces- new buildings would have been erected at once 


sarv to amend the Constitution in order to that would have been profitable to the owners and 
: would have enabled the street to be put to the use 


obtain the right to take land appurtenant to for which it was designed when it was widened. 
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Views of Serbian Extremists 


N THE Revue Mondiale (Paris) for July anti-Constitutional anti-French, pro-Ger- 
M. Tika Rankovitch gives a succinct man leader in Croatia, M. Raditch, has now 
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As previously remarked, this temporary 
agreement gave place to the Minister Para- 
tore’s sounder proposal of the Rome Con- 
ference. It is certain that the erasure’ of 
Italy’s large annual payment from the 
active capital of the Siidbahn was a huge 
damage to its prospects, but in the general 
meeting of the shareholders at Vienna in 
1914 the majority declared their resigna- 
tion to the greatest sacrifices rather than to 
bring on a complete failure of the Company 
and of their shares. 

By the Rome agreement of March 29 
Paratore and the Siidbahn created capital 
shares based on passenger service and the 
great interest of the states traversed by the 
lines in continuing these services on the 
plan of assuming the costs of operation. 
These shares are to be paid up together 
with their interests within a certain time. 

Signor Cavalieri has thus clearly shown 
that Italy cannot be accused of having 


holders certainly assumed a great responsi- 
bility when they gave their consent, but the 
approval embodied in the Treaty of St. 
Germain and Article 23 of the Rome 
agreement will deliver them irom any 
danger of rebellion either from individual 
creditors or groups. 


After all [Signor Cavalieri concludes], the share- 
holders should blame themselves for their error of 
judgment as to the recovery of the Südbahn and the 
solidity of the old shares given them. They should 
console themselves now with the thought that their 
sacrifi&s are placing theecompany on a more solid 
foundation and thus saving the value of their 
bonds, which though decreased are no longer vision- 
ary, but, in the words of the French delegates, have 
become Goverifment securities. The Siidbahn, 
besides, is the true spiñe of all trade between the 
now reclaimed port of Trieste and the territory 
Beyond, which comprises, besides the basin of the 
Danube, that of the Save River and which may 
embrace the new independent economic centers 
which have grown up from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, like Poland, Bohemia and the Ukraine, to 
enter into more lively competition with Hamburg. 
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and really moulded very 
largely his scheme of re- 
forms in the Hindu na- 
tional character. 


Mr. Roberts’ account 
begins definitely in the 
early months of 1920. 


The delay in fixing terms 
of peace with Turkey 
caused acute suspense in 
India. A strong Moham- 
medan party demanded 
the Sultan’s full resto- 
ration to pre-war power, 
even as Kaliph of Islam. 
This is the “Khalifat 
movement” which shook 
the loyalty of the seventy 
million Moslems. The 
three hundred millions of 
Hindus were waiting no 
less eagerly for govern- 
ment action on the tragedy 
of the previous April at 
Amritzar in the Punjab, when Britisn troops 
had opened fire on the crowd at a native 
meeting, killing four hundred and wounding 
thrice as many. At this moment the Viceroy 
published the scheme of “Reforms” opening 
the government positions mauch nfore largely 
to natives. In March, 1920, the Hunter 
Committee reported, but penalties visited 
on the British officers in the Punjab pleased 
no one. It was also clear that the Khalifat 
agitators would be no better satisfied by 
the peace with Turkey, and its chief leaders, 
the Ali brothers, openly advocated rebellion 
and war. Convinced by Gandhi that this 
was hopeless, they gave “reluctant and 
temporary adherence to his passive pro- 
gram.” Henceforth Shaukat Ali preached 
conflict and slaughter, and Gandhi pleaded 
for submission, love of brethren and even 
of enemies—often from the same platform. 
Gandhi announced his allegianct to the 
Khalifat movement; so the two mighty 
forces were in open alliance. 

In Southwest India the Mopahs, a Mo- 
hammedan people, actually rose. * Forced 
conversions, murder, torture, mutilation and 
worse, marked the course of the rebellion." 
Such conditions surrounded the venerable 
Duke of Connaught's visit, timed to open 
the Indian Chamber of Princes at Delhi, 
in February, '21, and the Prince of Wales’ 
later coming also. 

Gandhi is a serene, ascetic philosopher, 
who avowedly base@ his doctrines, ethical 
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SPINNING WHEEL IN USE IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE 


(Mr. Gandhi, as the leader of the Non-coöperation Movement, last year urged 
his followers to spin all their own cloth and so do away with the necessity of 
buying foreign goods. 
organized an effort to place such spinning machines as the one in the illustration 
in the homes throughout India. 


The National Congress accepted this program and 


The idea of a return to medieval simplicity of 
method has appealed to many) 


and political, upon the Sermon on the 
Mount. Tales of miracles wrought by the 
“Mahatma” spread throughout India. His 
people, he taught, must put aside all ser- 
vility as well as violence, all vice, sloth. 
deceit, and accept fully as brethren the 
hitherto “Untouchables,” and lowest social 
caste. Thus, and thus only, could they win 
or deserve to win, he declared, this greatest 
of all peaceful strikes. 

The children must leave the English 
schools. Government officials must resign, 
native lawyers cease to practice in British 
courts. All titles and honors were to be re- 
jected. Spinning and weaving must be 
revived in every household and all foreign 
cloths or dress-goods boycotted. Never 
must there be any physical violence ot. 
armed resistance. 

The secession of students was prompt 
and general; but no native schools were pre- 
pared to receive them, and within a few 
weeks almost all had returned. In other 
directions the Regeneration of Hindu char- 
acter never even began. Yet Garfdhi, with 
heroic inconsistency, went on more and 
more confidently with his political program 
and his prophecies of full success. 

Soon after the Prince of Wales' arrival 
in India, a crowd of several thousand Hindus 
attacked a score of native policemen at 
Chaura. Chauri, set fire to the building 
where they took refuge, and clubbed to 
death, or drove back to perish in the flames, 
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of the language he prefers. The 
Flemish as well as the Walloons 
were thus provided from their 
cradle with one of the great 
international languages, as well 
as their native dialect, as an 
additional weapon for work 
and success. i 

As a reaction against Dutch 
rule, the study of Flemish was 
slightly neglected, and in the 
middle of the nineteenth cen- 
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— proposed from time to time. 
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but direct the reader's attention to the facts of 
cyclical fluctuations in employment and discuss the 
various remedies for unemployment that have been 
As Sefretary Hoover 
remarks in a foreword: “No waste is greater than 
unemployment; no suffering is keener or more 
fraught with despair than that due to inability by 
those who wish to work to get jobs." This volume 
offers constructive suggestions towards the solution 
of this national problem. 


Unemployment and Our Revenue Problem. By 
John Sturgis Codman. B. W. Huebsch. 64 pp. 


: ` Unemployment considered from the wewpoint of 


taxation of land values. -- 


>#% Labor Turnover in Industry: a Statistical 


y 


` Analysis. By Paul ‚Frederick Brissenden and 


Emil Frankel. Macmillan. 215 pp. 


A statistical analysis of data collected from? indi- 
vidual establishments, employing in the aggregate 
about 500,000 laborers. From the facts thus ob- 


tained the authors have summarized their conclu- 
sions regarding labor mobility, the seasonal in- 
fluences on labor shifting, stable and unstable 
„employees and the factor of length of service. 


The Standard of Living: Elements of Consump- 


tion. By Newel Howland Comish. Macmillan. 
340 PP. 

An unusual book in its field, in that it attempts 
to cover the whole subject of consumption in a way 
that will appeal to the general reader. Under the 
head of “Standards of Living and the Factors 
Affecting Them” the author discusses the economic 
laws, aims and standards of consumption, the mini- 
mum quantity budget for a worker’s family of five, 
and the effects of advertising, habits, fashions and 
other factors that influence consumption. In the 
second part, on the sources of consumptive goods 

"and the means of acquiring them, there are chapters 
on buying directly from farmers, buying from 
middle men and buying coöperatively, a chapter 
on credit, and important chapters on savings and 
investments. 





Other Timely Books | 


Parties and Party Leaders, 
we With an Introduction by Dwight Whitney 
orrow. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 267 pp. 


In the series of “Amherst Books" published in 
commemoration of the centenary of Amherst Col- 
lege this is the fifth, It is made up of essays dealing 
with the party and its place in our political system, 
from the days of Adams and Hamilton to our own 
time, by the late Anson D. Morse, who was for many 
years Professor of History at Amherst, and was one 
of the notable group of Amherst men who special- 
ized in history and political science between 1860 
and 1880, including Herbert Baxter Adams, John 
W. Burgess, Munroe Smith, John Bates Clark, 
Herbert L. Osgood, Richmond  Mayo-Smith, 
Frank J. Goodnow, and J. Franklin Jameson. As 
an introduction to the volume, Mr. Dwight W. 
Morrow gives in a few pages an admirable survey 
of the rise of party government in England and 
America. 


By Anson Daniel 


The New International Year Book. For the 
Year 1922. Editor, Frank Moore Colby. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 792 pp. 


Among the significant episodes of 1922 described 
in this new volume of “The International Year 
Book" are the November elections, the two great 
strikes ef the coal miners and the railroad shopmen, 
the discussions of immigration, the tariff, and un- 
employment. Special articles deal with American 


agriculture and the various industrial, scientific, 
and engineering developments of the year. These 
are the work of specialists. 


e 
Measurement in Higher Education. By Ben 
D. Wood, Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Com- 
pany. 337 PP- * 
Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher. By 
Virgil E. Dickson. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company. 231 pp. 


Although systems of mental tests and measure- 
ments were first proposed in this country by univer- 
sity and college professors, the methods of their ap- 
plication were worked out for the elementary and 
secondary schools long before they were adopted 
for practical use in the higher institutions. It is 
now generally admitted that the results of standard 
tests in the lower schools have proved their value 
and now the colleges and universities are adopting 
similar methods. Dr. Lewis M. Terman, president 
of the American Psychological Association, is the 
editor of a series of important books which tell us 
what is,being done to improve American education 
through mental measuring. Through this series 
and especially the book by Professor Wood, the 
gęneral public may get a simple and direct explana- 
tien of what these tests are intended to do and what 
they actually have done thus far in American schools. 
While intended primarily for teachers, the books 
contain much material of general interest. 
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catastrophe to people so courageous, so 
high-spirited, and so self-reliant as the 
Japanese. Their efficiency has been demon- 


strated on many occasions within the past . 


two or three decades. And it was to be 
expected that they would bring order out of 
confusion in the shortest possible time, after" 
a visitation that had cost the lives of several 
hundred thousand people, shattered or 
burned the homes of several millions, and 
destroyed property aggregating in value per- 
haps several billions of dollars. It is true 
that food, clothing, medical supplies, and 
other necessary materials were on the scene 
as soon as they could arrive from the Philip- 
pines, China, and other nearby places. But 
valuable as were these cargoes, the Japanese 
people themselves drew upon their own sur- 
plus stores for most of the rice needed to 
feed the hungry, and most of the other ma- 
terials for succoring the injured. There 
were casual reports of epidemics following 
the destruction of water supplies, sewers, 


and usual agencies of sanitary protection. - 


But Japan—above all countries—seems to 
be able to exercise the kind of health con- 
trol and discipline that prevents the spread 


of infection. = 


Financial Not only was Japan capable of 
isa y Moving quickly to deal with 
*" ' the immediate problems—the 


disposal of the bodies of scores of thousands 
who were dead; the treatment and care of 
hundreds of thousands who had been seri- 
ously injured; the supply of food, clothing, 
and temporary shelter, and the maintenance 
of order—but without hysteria, and with 
firm purpose and judgment, Japan's leaders 
were prepared to deal expeditiously with the 
more permanent problems. In these mod- 
ern times, private philanthropy is a matter of 
the check-book; and the carrying out of 
great public works is a matter of credit and 
finance. Japan at once adopted the out- 
lines of a reconstruction program that would 
involve the rapid expenditure of hundreds 
of millions of dollars. The Japanese Træ- 
sury was able to supply as much as could be 
expended for some time to come, while the 
prospect for the later placing of an interna- 
tional loan, if it should be found desirable, 
was wholly favorable. Japan's outstanding 
loans, as held in the United States and else- 
where, though slightly affected in the specu- 
lative markets for a day or two, were not 
in any manner discredited by the ravages of 
earthquake and fire; and a new Japanese 
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VISCOUNT GOMBEI YAMAMOTO, THE DISTIN- 
GUISHED ADMIRAL WHO IS HEAD OF THE 
NEW JAPANESE CABINET 


* 
(This notable sailor and statesman, now in his seventy- 
second year, has had a long career in the course of which 
he has visited all parts of the world and has become 
thoroughly familiar with international affairs as well as 
with domestic politics) 


loan could be floated in the United States 
with the utmost ease and confidence as to 
the outcome. 


Well. Thus, while Japan will be 
Deseret abundantly able to finance a 
ANM thoroughgoing program of re- 


construction, it is none the less true that 
emergency aid ought to take the form of 
gifts from many sources. The Japanese do 
not complain, or advertise their sorrows; 
but the disaster has been overwhelming in 
its private aspects. The people of Japan 
were prompt to send their offerings,at the 
time of the San Francisco disaster, although 
the State of California was abundantly able 
to provide for temporary relief as well as for 
the splendid reconstruction that has been 
so creditable to the metropolis of the Golden 
Gate. Japanese generosity was perhaps 
greater at that time, in proportion to ability 
to give, than that of any other regional 
donor to Red Cross and relief funds. In 
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| 
I3 that Mussolini had consented to the | 


withdrawal from Corfu on October ı of the | 
occupying Italian troops. This is nothing | 
‚else than a triumph of the League of Nations 
—not as having acted through its machin- 
ery, nor by having pronounced a verdict; 3 
but rather, in its CapacmyA asa à point o of focus | 


for-the-expression— 4 
| 

The MM, More importantly. than at 
Powers, an t any previous time since it was | 


the League 
REM formed, the League of Nations | 
in debate at Geneva was IOA as an 
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sole survivors of the former group of six 
great powers; while Belgium, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Rumania, Hol- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries, are 
all taking a most active part in European 
diplomacy and intercourse. When a small 
power like Greece, in her depleted state ànd 
her troubled policies following Turkish 
victories, is pounced upon in the assertion 
of a great power’s ambitions, it is natural 
that the increased flock of small sovereign- 
ties should support a championship so able 
and so timely as that which Lord Robert 
. Cecil had assumed. 


4n The United States, it is true, 
alas does not hold, an official place 
recedent . : 

. at Geneva; but American opin- 
ion in favor of the judicial or arbitral settle- 
ment of the issue between Italy and Greece 
was unanimous. It was of no particular 
consequence whether the League of Nations 
acted directly in respect to the dispute 
itself, or whether the Council of Ambassa- 
dors at Paris, which is virtually subordinate 
to the League, offered the solution. Far 
from having made a failure and having met 
a defeat, the League of Nations for the first 
time has really achieved a conspicuous 
success in a matter that involved war and 
peace, in a most serious ctisis. The import- 
ant thing is the world opinion itself. But 
Geneva proved itself a sounding board. 
To have secured the evacuation of Corfu, 
with certain details of the dispute referred 
to the Hague Tribunal, is a precedent that 
can but encourage Europe in efforts to se- 
cure peace through organization. 


To Moderate, Nations are living and growing 
A Thwart organisms; and some of them 
ital Forces : 

are destined to future develop- 

ments that must mean readjustment from 
time to time of their spheres of influence and 
control The status quo can not be crystal- 
lized, and thus rendered wholly inelastic. 
The situation in the Mediterranean will 
long continue to be a delicate and dificult 
one, because old claims yield reluctantly 
to new forces. Such a body as the League 
of Nations can by no means map out ideal 
solutions and force them upon powers of 
widely unequal populations and resources. 
But the League may do much to avert 
danger in times of crisis, while- readjust- 
ments are taking place as vital forces are 
at work. As was shown long ago by the 
leaders of American,opinion in the construc- 
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© Harris & Ewing 
LORD ROBERT CECIL 
(Whose conspicuous kadership in the League of Nations 


has been due, not to his official status—technically he 
represents South Africa—but to his courage, intelligence, 
- and high public spirit) 

tion of our federal system, there is strength 
in numbers if coöperation can be achieved, 
because the greater the number of States 
the less danger that any one or two may 
play a domineering or tyrannical róle. 
The League of Nations is to prove itself 
a great bulwark of the smaller powers as 
they settle down to a peaceful absorption 
in their own affairs, and grow in the spirit 
of good neighborhood towards the countries 
that are adjacent to them. 


A New As Mr. Simonds clearly shows, 


Situation in 
the Ruhr there has come about a great 


change in the P hr situation. 


' The essential “act all along has been Ger- 


many 's policy -f passive resistance to the 
French occupation. As the French Gov- 
ernment has constantly asserted, the occupa- 
tion, neither in its theory nor in its practice, 
was in any manner oppressive. There was. 
nothing to prevent the great industrial 
activities of this most highly developed 
manufacturing district of all Europe from 
continuing at full pace. Germany's re- 
sistance, through strikes and planned refusal 
to do business, did not take the form of war 
in the military sense, but it had many of 
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enter once more upon a career leading to 
assured prosperity. 










American Even those Americans who are 
P eos not willing to have the United 
al Geneva , hes A 
States join the League oi 
Nations must have candor enough to're- |f 
joice when the League, through-its-efforts—]1 
or its expressions, helps its member nations [|| 
over some of the rough places that they en- 
counter in their jostling struggles for 
modern achievement. When a leader of 
such high-mindedness as Lord Robert Cecil 
finds the League a place where the public 
opinion of English-speaking countries can 
be brought to bear upon critical issues, it 
amounts—in effect—to a certain measure 
of American representation. Furthermore, 
when so highly accomplished a diplomat 
and statesman of our Western world as Dr. 
Cosme de la Torriente of Cuba has the honor 
to be elected President of the League of 
Nations Assembly, the representation of 
America becomes still more -obyious and 
important. Cuba has been in very close 
relationship with the United States, and : : oa 
| Ey d Le Er ae DR. COSME DE LA TORRIENTE, OF CUBA s 
almost a member of our federal family, since (president of the Assembly of the benzie of Mal oos 


Uncle Sam's intervention on be 1alf of member of the Cuban Senate, who is reported as about 
Cuban freedom twe 4-1 a to come to Washington as Ambassador) 
JE C -fiy 22 ILG | 
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for shipment to tne United States or 
Europe. 


Public Control The Tarafa bill proposes an 

Priv wię M arbitrary consolidation of these 

private railroad lines, with the 

regulation of their rates and methods as 
public utilities; and it further deals with the 
subject of ports and terminals at the 
water's edge in such a way that the sugar 
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"The American Some time ago Mr. Edward 
A, W. Bok, of Philadelphia, called 
ia upon his fellow citizens to 


propose some practicable plan*by which 
the United States may coóperate with other 


a O ĄACHIEVE ro ne > 
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fore the present administration retires from 
office on March 4, 1925, Mr. Bok’s liber- 
ality provides a second fifty thousand dol- 
lars for the prize winner. It is evidently 
hoped that, if so experienced and wise a 
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hanced by the fact that they had come 
through the Irish elections of August 27 
with a handsome victory that establishes 
the Free State, as against the Republican 
followers of De Valera. The contest was 
to fill 153 seats in the Dublin Parliament. 
The leading members of the Free State 
Government were all reélected, and a 
strong majority was secured. The former 
opponents of the Free State had aban- 
doned civil war, and had attempted to 
carry the parliamentary elections as a 
better way of advancing the cause of an 
Irish republic detached from the British 
Empire. Forty-four members of the new 
Parliament are classed as Republicans; but 
the period of civil strife is apparently at an 
end. It has been a costly and bitter 
struggle, and Ireland is now engaged in an 
effort to show that she can put her finances — 
upon a sound basis, restore her agriculture, 
and build up her industries. 





Britains This Irish election, with its 
kai del decisive outcome, helps to 
clear the atmosphere for the 

great conference of the Empire that is to 
open in the present month of October at 


O Keystone View Co. 


WILLIAM T. COSGRAVE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
IRISH FREE STATE 


^ .,. a Y LJ 
London. Ireland’s position, as it is agreed T 
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356 THE 
not reduce transportation charges. Some 
operators could absorb the ıo cents, others 
could not, and it is difficult to see how any 
of them can be made to do it. AS to freight 
rates, the railroads are in a critical period of 
their existence. There is just dawning a 
hope that they can earn sufficient money to 
attract the capital absolutely needed to 
furnish adequate servicg to the public. 
No new facts have been presented tending 
to show that coal freight rates are Sut of 
line. And, on the other hand, these rates 
have been investigated ‘and ovefhauled 
several times in the last few years. However, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
begun a new and exhaustive*inquiry;*and it 
is generally predicted that anthracite freight 
rates will be lowered, though probably not 
until next spring. What this means, in the 
final analysis, is that the railroad workers 
will not get an increase in pay because the 
coal workers did get one; and most observers 
will conclude that it should have been the 
other way around. 


Increased Costs: It looks, then, as if previous 
Higher experiences with coal wage in- 
Prices 


creases would be repeated, and 
that consumers will have to pay substan- 
tially more for their coal. The increase in 
their fuel costs wil, too, probably be sub- 
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twelve months of 1922 of only 41,000,000 
tons and the previous record output (in 
1917) of 77,000,000 tons for the entire year. 
There is no reason for any one to be without 
fuel if he has the money to pay for it. 


"A me While we were hearing warn- 
0 o 3 : : 

ings and forebodings as to the 

Petroleum at gs as to the 


rapidly diminishing supply of 
petroleum because of the steadi ly increasing 
consumption by motor-cars, steamships, and 
industry in general, new wells developéd in 
Southern California and Texas and new 
methods of tapping petroleum deposits at 
very deep levels have brought a veritable 
flood of oil on the market. Every tanker 
available is conveying oil from the Pacific 
Coast through the Panama Canal to Eastern 
markets. Storage capacity has been in- 
creased to the limit of prudence. Wells 
have been shut in wherever it was physically 
possible, and where their owners were not 
apprehensive that near-by drillers would 
draw off such shut-in reserves. In August 
of last year, California was producing 
375,000 barrels a day; in the same month of 
1923 the daily production was 872,000 
barrelg For the whole of the United States, 
the daily production for that month in- 
creased this year about 50 per cent., to a 
total of 2,250,000 * barrels. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 





City, having testified as to bootleg graft by members 
of the force, resigns after a private conversation 
with Commissioner Enright. 

The Ku Klux Klan, having backed the council- 
manager charter plan in a special election in Port- 
land, Me., claims for itself the victory, the plan 
carrying by 9,925 votes to 0,059 in a heavy poll. 

September 12.—Attorney General Daugherty 
reports that there have been 72,489 convictions out 
of over 90,000 cases of liquor law violation since 
January 16, 1920, and fines amounting to $12,307,- 
ooo have been collected, while jail sentences during 
twenty-three months reached a total of 3,000 years. 

September 14.—The Republican National Com- 
-- mittee reduces Southern Stat e representation to a 
basis of actual votes cast in 1920, the 1924 national 
convention will contain 1036 delegates, a gain of 52. 








September 15.—Governor J. C. Walton proclaims 
martial law in the entire State of Oklahoma in his 
war on the Ku Klux Klan; Tulsa and Muskogee. the 
legislature, and the press are openly defying him; 
an Oklahoma City newspaper says the people are 
menaced by mob law on the one hand and by dic- 
tatorship on the other; military censorship over the 
Tulsa Tribune is withdrawn by executive order. 


THE ANTHRACITE COAL STRIKE 


August 15.—The anthracite union miners, meeting 
with the Coal Commission at New York, offer to 
abandon their demand for a “check-off” of union 
dues (deduction from the pay envelopes), ff the 
operators will stop deducting the expenses of rent, 
tools, taxes, oil, coal, insurance, Liberty bonds, and 
contributions to charity, E 





August 22.—President Coolidge authorizes Fed- 
eral Fuel Distributor Francis R. Wadlęigh to ar- 
range a meeting of Governors ft New Vork City, 
to organize the distribution of coal substitutes in 
event of an anthracite strike. 

August 24.—Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
is designated by President Coolidge as federa] _ THE GREATEST AIRSHIP GREETS THE WORLD'S 
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brs Les A | T a 
OUR STATESMEN RETURN FROM EUROPE, BUT THEY DON'T AGREE ON THE PATIENT'S 3 
CONDITION | -— 
From the News (Chicago, Illinois) ua 
The feeling of the American public re- 
garding the anthracite coal strike and its 
settlement, last month, is well set forth by 
the Montreal Star, in the cartoon repro- 
duced below. It should be remembered 
that coal from the Statęs, in large quanti- 
ties, is consumed in Canada. 





IS THIS SEAT OCCUPIED? 
From the Work: (New York) 


SN L Wy a 
Pr ' | 





HOW DOES THE GERMAN KNOW HE CAN’T 
MOVE THE ROCK, WHEN HE HASN’T TRIED? 


THE COAL STRIKE}IS SETTLED! 
From the Pioneer Mess (St. Paul, Minn.) 


From the Star (Montreal, Canada) 
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minds to measure the significance of the 
facts when they come by taking a survey 
of the ground as things stood on that day 
when Tokyo was both proud and happy and 
ruined and desolate. A brief history of the 
capital and a summary account of its social 
and economic life will furnish a setting or 
background for the new day that is certain 
to dawn over the wreck of its former 
splendor. 


Tokyo s Growth as a Metropolis 


. . 4 © . 
Tokyo is by no means an ancient city as 
things go in Japan. For nearly a thousand 


Tokugawa shogunate was overthrown, the 
Emperor restored to real power, the capital 
of the empire moved from Kyoto to Yedo, 
and the ancient name changed to Tokyo, or, 
translated into English, “the Eastern 
Capital." | 

* This history gives the key to the physical 
structure and spirit of Tokyo. The home of 
feudal lords with their armies of retainers 
and families, the life of the city centered 
in feudal customs and ceremonials. The 
shrewd Tokugawas compelled. the restive 
and warlike vassals to live under the 
frowning walls of their castle a certain part 


"pem > lies 
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there were only 51,000 eligible voters legally 
entitled to vote for city councillors, in a city 
of more than two million people. 

Many and vigorous were the protests 
made against this exclusive system, and at 
length, in 1922, the Imperial Parliament 
was induced to take a step which alarmed 
the defenders of class government. The 
radicals demanded universal suffrage, in- 
cluding the women, but they did not have 
their way. Parliament would only accept 
a compromise. It abolished the three-class 


system and substituted a two-class system. 
Every male person who for two years has 
paid a direct municipal tax, no matter how 
small, even a license tax for a bicycle or 
divided 


rickshaw, can vote. The voters are 


advance over the old Prussian model. It 
will go down in time before the strong uni- 
versal suffrage movement. With. the_press. 
almost unahimous in its strident demand for 
manhood suffrage, it is not probable that 


the momentous step can be long delayed. 
“Home Rule” for Tokyo 


Along with the demand for more democ- 
racy in “municipal government in Tokyo has 
gone a demand for more local autonomy. 
The government of Tokyo is a creature of 
the Imperial Government. It has none of 
those rigltts which some American lawyers 
wrongly call “the inherent rights of self- 
governfnent." Like the other premier cities 
it is governed under a general imperial law. 
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of medicine and surgery was lagging behind removed and the soundness of Japanese 
the general advance of Japan. The death credit established, Japanese reconstructioi 


rate lor 1920 was 21.61 per thousand, as bonds should meet a favorable reception in 
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examination of Japanese civilization that 
we have been making of European civiliza- 
tion. We should have chairs in Japanese 


language, literature, and art in our universi- 


ties. We should have more scholars mas- 


tering the Japanese tongue in order to bring 


things Japanese to our understanding in our 
own way. The Association for International 
Conciliation might well consider making 
available to us in English a great anthology 
of the literature now closed by the mysteri- 
ous characters that baffle the uninitiated. 
The Washington Conference certainly 
relaxed the tension in the Pacific. The 
Japanese in the time of their tragedy will 
learn something about a phase of American 
character which is not revealed in the hot 
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us by commercial and financial ties. With 
the possibilities of war removed into the 
distant future, the two nations should be 
able-te-settle by friendly discussion all the 
outstanding questions that perplex them 
and usher in a new era of coöperation. I 
do not wish to make here any appeal to 
sentiment, even though it be true that great 
and noble effort flows from sentiment, but 
merely to ask that Americans help Japan 
as well as themselves by applying to the 
study of her social and economic life the 
spirit of free and objective inquiry which 
is the strength of all-conquering natural 
science. Japan needs no apologists or 
propagandists in America, but she will be 
grateful for all honest attempts at interpre- 


manifestoes of journalists and politicians tation. Above all let us have facts, facts, — — 
on both sides. The röle of America in the and still more facts, verified and tested, 

| Far East should be reśxamined in the facts that will help-reveal _to—us—thetrue— 

| light of the new economic situation in the character and historic mission of Dai 

o Orient. Before this calamity fell upon her, Nippon. Those who bring tidings in this 

: Japan showed that she was ready to meet form serve both nations; they lay the only 





us half way and more. In the long days of f 


firm foundation for sound judgment and 


reconstruction she will be drawn closer to - wise action. 


© E. M. Newman 
FUJIYAMA, JAPAN'S CELEBRATED MOUNTAIN, SIXTY MILES WEST OF TOKYO 


(This view is from one of the lakes at Shoji, 
It is a volcano. with a crater 500 


about eighteen miles from Tokyo. l ; 
feet deep and about two and one-half miles @ circumference.) 
e 





Fujiyama is over 12,000 feet high. 


ITALY, GREECE AND CORFU 


THE INCIDENT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. ITALIAN AMBITIONS 


JES" month which has just passed, 
marking the ninth anniversary of the 
Battle of the Marne, has been dominated by 
a single episode. Italy, by a sudden descent 
upon the shores of the Greek island of Corfu 
and by an incidental bombardment of the 
defenseless city of Corfu, gave due and ade- 
quate warning to the whole world—and 
primarily to the Mediterranean powers— 
that the question of the equilibrium in the 


Inland Sea was henceforth to take its place 


among the historic problems of contem- 
porary Europe. 

To appreciate the real meaning of the 
. Italian gesture it is essential to cast aside 
any details and any interpretatign based 
upon the local circumstances. The murder 
of the Italian commissioners on the Greco- 
Albanian frontier, which they were engaged 
in marking, was a crime for which no ade- 
quate defense can be found. But when 
Italy acted there was not the smallest evi- 
dence that the Greek Government had been 
in any degree cognizant of the assassination 
in advance, or in any way concerned with it. 

Thus the Italian action was based not 
upon any warrant in fact, as fact was then 


known. It was, rather, precisely the sort of . 


policy adopted by Austria toward Serbia in 
1914, following the murder of the Archduke 
in Serajevo: that is to say, it was the.sudden 
and violent employment of a fortuitous 
circumstance to advance a great national 
policy. + 
It was the Austrian purpose in 1914 so to 
deal with Serbia that it would no longer 
constitute an obstacle to Austrian advance 
toward Salonica and Austrian hegemony in 
the Balkan peninsula. The Italianaction was 
in the same measure designed to remove the 


Greek obstacle to Italian ambitions both in ` 


the Adriatic and in the /Egean and, in the 
. larger sense, in the Mediterranean itself. It 
was the first clear, aughentic expression of 


the donfinating purpose in the minds of 
the makers and masters of the New Italy, 
which emerged from the World War with 
her Eutopean frontiers complete and her 
unity at length accomplished. 
declaration of purpose made in the form of 
an astonishing display of force. 

To understand this purpose it is neces- 
sary, first of all, to dismiss the notion that 


Mussolini acted with intemperate violence E 
and that the action represents a personal” 


rather than a national emotion. On the 
contrary, every shred of evidence which 
comes from Italy indicates that Mussolini’s 
course not only had the approval ofhis 
fellow countrymerr, but in their minds it 
expressed not mere anger over an unmis- 
takable outrage, but the cool and deliberate 
purpose of Italy to assert her rights and her 
aspirations and to compel recognition of 
them by a reluctant Europe. 

What, then, does Italy desire? Above 
all, she desires to be recognized as the great 
power she now feels herself to be. This is 
a consuming passion in the Italian heart. 
For half a century, ever since she at last 
realized unity through the occupation of 
Rome, Italy has felt herself the poor rela- 
tion among the Great Powers. She has felt 
herself treated as an inferior, compelled to 
sit idly by while the aspirations she cher- 
ished have been thwarted and the lands she 
coveted have been divided among the 
more prosperous of her neighbors. 

Thus, in 1881, France with the consent of - 
Great Britain and Germany seized Tunis, 
closing to Italy the nearest Africam shore, 
which had anciently been the foundation 
of Rome's great African estate, while thirty 
years later French acquisition of Morocco 
rounded out the great African colonial 
establishment of the Republic. | 

Of all the vast and promising regions of 
North Africa, Italy was forced to content 
herself with the barren stretch of Tripolitan 
shores. Meanwhile France occupied and 
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than the naked question of security, which step in the long series which closed with 
dominates all French policy whether in the the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, to be 
Ruhr or in the Mediterranean. followed by the World War. 

At all events, as long as the Italian troops — * 
stay in Corfu we face an immediate and IV. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
grave peril of war, not between Greece and , . 
Italy but between Italy and Jugoslavia. I have deliberately postponed discussing 
And, as in 1914.no man could measure in the League of Nations angle of the Corfu 
advance the’ complications of the Austro- .affair to the last, because it seemed essential 
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policy—it would be unfair and inexact to Italian officers. The second circumstancı 
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ruin upon the Stresemann government and 
indeed upon the whole political structure 
- of the Reich. 

What really remains to be seen now is 
' whether surrender, however camouflaged, 
can save the German structure. Has the 


resistance gone too long and the, disintegra- 
tion become so general that we shall see in 


— WEN a - = zer a 


Literally, the ninth anniversary of the 
Marne saw the consummation of German 
defeat in pe Ruhr. In the Marne battle 
Germany lost her struggle to win the World 
War. In the Ruhr she has lost her struggle 
to escape from the consequences of that 
unsuccessful war. Will Germany survive 
the two defeats? This is the all-important 
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most vigorous personal efforts of the leader up the Palatine Hill. Now the way up the 

who had granted her the permission and Palatine Hill ıs steep and sharp. It makes 

who was obliged to go in persqn to secure one appreciate the hardihood of the ancient 
P) : CEN, F EN - 
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MUSSOLINI AT CLOSE RANGE 





ON THE SURFACE IN ITALY 


BY JOHN MARTIN VINCENT 





ON THE SURFĄCE IN ITALY 


waves of personally conducted touring 
parties, but on certain mornings the shady 
side contains a crowd of men evidently from 
the surrounding country, who may 
come there for market reasons, but of this 
there is no visible sign. The countryman, 
by the way, has long since lost, his pic- 
turesque distinction of costume except in 
most remote parts. He wears the same 
monotonous clothing that the bourgeois 
shopkeeper makes and sells and wears, so 
that the difference lies in the depth of tan 
in his face. This uniformity gives an ap- 
pearance of common prosperity which may 
be deceptive, but it breaks the lines of an 
agricultural caste. 

Looking back over various visits to this 
region covering a period of forty years, one 
notes a vast change in the cleanliness of 
towns. This might well be expected, but a 
great improvement has taken place in the 
last fifteen. The water supply is decidedly 


better in quantity and quality, reducing or 


have * 
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ing his whip till the wall resounded. Now 
he can make more noise than ever. Private 
owners and chauffeurs alike race through 
the crowded avenues with cutouts open and 
horns blowing till your ears ache with the 
racket. With no. restraint, they pass 
standing street cars while passengers leap 
for their lives. To own a machine which 
made no noise would be a misfortune, a 
damper,on the spirits, a repression of the 
soul, which no native motorist would en- 
dure. Y el. the increasing number of motor 
vehicles is an economic factor of great im- 
portance in "this ancient Roman Empire, as 
it is elsewhere in the world. 

: o 

Like all other nations Italy suffers from 
the stagnation which has followed the war 
in ways which cannot be measured in 
figures. A paper lira which should be 
worth twenty cents can be had for five. 
Prices have risen, but not enough to bal- 
ance this exchange, hence certain thin 
seem cheap to the American. Certain 
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next morning. On the other hand, if he 
should assume a critical attitude toward 
organized labor, he might alienate not only 
the workingmen in his audience but organ- 
ized labor all over the country. 

That speech convinced me that Mr. 
Roosevelt was able to take care of himself. 
He defined the rights of labor and of capital 
in such axiomatic terms that there was ne 
room for criticism. The miners went away 


feeling that he was their friend, and mine 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s defection from the Repub- 
lican party in 1912, his patriotic and admi- 
rable conduct during the World War more 
than overcame my lingering objection. In 
the stagnant moral atmosphere of America 


„during the years preceding our entry into 


the war, the words of Roosevelt came like 
whiffs of ozone. He was the unofficial 
leader of all red-blooded Americans. 

So that when Mr. Roosevelt came to 
Billings, Montana, on October 5, 19r8,—te— 
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decisions are not always fair to Negroes; 
but these are as good as they have ever 
been and, as a whole, much better. 

e 


Splendid Feeling Exists 


So the part these causes are contributing 
to the exodus is only minor.` This is evi- 
denced by the splendid feeling existing be- 
tween the Negro and White races in the 
South. Not since the Civil War has the 
feeling been better, and never before has 
there been a stronger desire on the part of 
the white people to coöperate with re 
for mutual betterment. 

The splendid feeling existing between the 
two races was thoroughly demonstrated in 
Georgia last December when Major R. R. 
Moton, principal of Tuskegee Institute, 
was greeted by audiences varying from 1,500 
to 4,000 people at each of thirteen cities and 
towns at which he delivered addresses on a 

ood-will tour. At each point he was wel- 
comed and introduced by the mayor of the 
city, and many of his hearers were whites. 
The fact that Georgia usually stands at the 
top of the list of States each year in lynching 
makes this more significant. 

Major Moton spoke frequently of the 
good feeling existing, congratulating his race 
on its progress in becoming owners of farms, 
homes, churches, *and other property, and 


pleading for continued progress along those 


lines. He said: “ It is gratifying to me that 
we hear little nowadays of this foolish 
question of social equality brought up to 


disturb the good feeling on the part of both. - 
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races toward each other.” . And then he 
added: “We never had more strong, un- 
selfish, God-fearing white friends right here, 
and in every other State in the South, than 
we have now.” Major Moton is the worthy 
successor of Dr. Booker T. Washington, 
founder and builder of Tuskegee Institute 
and the outstanding leader of the Negro race. 

So then the trouble must be, in the main, 
economic, even though other causes are 
contributing factors. 


Boll Weevils Caused Many to Go 


It is known that the migration of Negroes 
from the South has paralleled the spread of 
boll weevils. Much destruction frequently 
followed the spread of boll weevils, and in 
many instances this has been followed. by 
Negro migration. Being well suited to cot- 
ton farming, they naturally become frantic 
when weevils make cotton-growing haz- 
ardous. Instead of trying to adjust their 
farming to meet boll-weevil conditions, they 
turn to industrial life. 

It is an interesting fact that Negro migra- 
tion from the rice and sugar-cane sections of 
the South has been relatively small as com- 
pared with migration from the cotton 
sections where weevil damages have been 
severe. Appareptly the exodus from cotton 
areas where farming was changed to meet 
weevil conditions, in advance of their com- 
ing, was relatively small. This is illustrated 
by Dallas County, Alabama, which turned 
from one crop, cotton, to diversified farming 
and has kept most of her Negroes. 





DURING COTTON CHOPPING, AND ALSO PICKING, THE ENTIRE od AMILY USUALLY 
WORKS IN THE FIELDS 
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PLOWING COTTON—TOO MUCH LABOR AND NOT ENOUGH MACHINERY 


(With the same two mules and a cultivator, one man could do just as much work) 


In addition to boll-weevil ravages, south- 
ern farmers, like those in other sections, had 
hard sailing in 1920 and 1921. Had they 
been keeping books most of them would 
have shown losses. And although 1922 was 
a much better year it was not good enough 
for the all-cotton Negro tenant to come out 
very far ahead. And so the exodus goes on. 
Legislation and other artificial means will 
not stop it. Its cause is economic and 
any satisfactory solution must deal with 
economic fundamentals. 


Cash Income Low on Farms 


In a survey in Turner County, Georgia, 
in 1913 the Department of Agriculture 


found that the average annual cash income 
per Negro tenant—usually a family—was 
only $290; and, all things considered, the 
Negro tenant producing only cotton was no 
better off in 1922 than in 1913, even though 
cotton was much higher in 1922. 
Contrasted with a year's income of $290, 
or less than $1 per day, on southern farms, 
Negro laborers in industrjal centers are get- 
ting several dollars for an eight-hour day. 
Various localities offer different wages. The 
Department of Labor reports that glass, 
steel, packing, stevedoring, automobile, and 
building employment pay a general average 
of about $4.30 per day, and that hod- 
carriers receive $5.50 to $6.50 per day. In 





WITH THIS OUTFIT MR. I. J. DORSEY OF ALABAMA IS DOING AS MUCH WORK AS SEVERAL MEN 
” AND MULES COULD DO 


' (He is here sowing peas after oats to improve his land and make more cotton, on fewer acres, with less work, next year) 
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journal shows that the average difference 
between “cash” and “time” prices in the 


South is 70 per cent., a difference which no 
legitimate business can pay and prösper 


tion of Negro farmers who have lived in 
cabins, gone half-clad and poorly fed, to 
raise cotton, will make room for farmers of 
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|. EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 
|... AS IT STANDS TODAY 


E BY W. R. BOYD 


- . upon which their hearts are set that they fied it with but few dissenting votes. 


we regard a cup of coffee or a pot of tea. cangand do intimidate legislative bodies. 


EC Rightly or wrongly, we have permitted all - 
of these people to vote. They hold the bal- Repeal Impossible 


| ance of power in many States, especially Having said this, it ought to be taken for 
| along the Atlantic seaboard. They had not granted that I approach the subject without 
= been prepared for prohibition, but they prejudice. It would have been the part of 

— might have been in, say, twenty-five years. wisdom, in my opinion, to have postponed — 
P. - Moreover, it is at least a matter of doubt- national prohibition until the people of the 
ful wisdom to put & thing of this kind in the entire country were more of one mind about 
- Constitution.: But it isin the Constitution. it than they are now. But we did. not do 
Just what forces combined to cause three- this. It is a part of the supreme law of 
— . fourths of the States to’ratify the Eighteenth the land, and we oaght to look the facts 
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0... [Mr. Boyd, whose observations on prohibition and law enforcement we are publishing herewith, is a 
E prominent citizen of Iowa. He is chaitman of the Finance Committee of the State Board of Education, 
-- which holds a unified trusteeship of the State University at Iowa City, the Agricultural College at Ames, 
the Teachers” College at Cedar Falls, the College for the Blind at Vinton, and the School for the Deaf at 
Council Bluffs. He is a man of good judgment and broad views; and probably no one could better represent 
the sentiment of Ms region on a subject like prohibition. People in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
' and eastern Pennsylvania, whose viewpoint is different, ought to be informed that, all the way from the 
Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, and from the Canadian line to the Gulf of Mexico, views like those 
expressed in this article (views which also are in accord with Mr. Harding's address at Denver, Colo., as 
quoted in our pages by Mr. Welliver last month) will be found overwhelmingly prevalent.—THE Eprron| 


XX /HAT I shall say under this caption Amendment, I do not pretend to say. It is 
Ec may seem like a bundle of contradic- easy to see how Iowa ratified it and other 
—— tions; but whoever describes the situation States in the Middle West and South; but 
-- as it exists to-day, and seeks to point out how the legislatures of such States as Wis- 
» what would seem to be the nation's duty in consin, Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, 
= the premises, cannot hope to appear logical. and Massachusetts came to ratify it is 
ES The Eighteenth Amendment, in my  beyofid comprehension. It is apparent now 
opinion, “came into this breathing world" that a majority of the people in many 
a before its time. Reformers are always im- States diel not favor the Eighteenth Amend- 
patient. They are so zealous for the event ment, yet their respective legislatures rati- 


are not willing to await the slow processes The lesson to be drawn from this is that 
of time working under natural conditions. we might do well to amend the Constitu- 
They prefer to have resort to a hot-house, - tion in respect to the matter of how it shall 
~ forgetting that plants developed in a hot- be amended. I think it would be wise to 
— house often perish in the open air. submit proposed amendments directly to 

It would have been better to wait longer. the people rather than to the legislatures. 
No decent person had any wish to defend Not that I believe it is wise to submit many 
- . the liquor traffic. The saloons had become questions directly to the people, for they 
am abomination, and this fact was being have neither the time nor the inclination to 
slowly but surely recognized everywhere. consider them; but they will consider vital 
We had in America, however, a vast popu- matters such as the subject under considera- 
- — lation—mostly foreign born—who had been tion, and nothing short of a very vital matter 
brought up on spirituous and malt liquors, should ever be thought of as an amendment 
amd who regarded a glass of beer or wine as to the Constitution. Organized minorities 


EIGHTEENTH AM ENDMENT AS IT STANDS TO-DAY 


squarely in the face and govern ourselves ^ 


accordingly. 

What are these facts? First, we have the 
amendment, duly ratified. It will never be 
repealed. It is unthinkable that Congress 


could ever muster a two-thirds majority to 
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Fifteenth Amendments in the South and 
State nullification of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. At first blush, this argument seems 
plausible, But when all the facts are con- 
sidered the case does not constitute a par- 
allel at all. That the Negro should never 
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which tore great openings where none had 
been before. Then as rapidly as it had 
risen it began to go down, anq finally dis- 
appeared altogether even from the lowest 


aws are elo r a 


start from the Volcano House. —A rest- 
house, at an elevation of ten thousand feet, 
offers the nearest approach, anywhere along 
the way, to the conveniences and comforts 


Ot a hole P a 2 0 
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that time, ‘‘trailing 
clouds of glory,” as it 
were, left behind? 
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out-of-doors laboratorv. Here 





THE NEWER JUSTICE 








chiefly in our largest cities. 


THE NEWER JUSTICE. 


the important social facts when they are 
most needed, through their investigations of 
the home and environment, ascertaining the 
past record and character. Through the 
court clinic, the physical and mental condi- 
tion is ascertained. Then and not before 
is the court ready to decide oh the best 
treatment in each case. In nearly 50 per 
cent. of the cases in well organized courts, 
supervision and guidance by a probation 
officer over an extended period of adjust- 
ment has proved the best method for re- 
claiming the offender and protecting so- 
ciety as well. The delinquent is placed on 
his honor, but with a thorough system of 
checking up through visits and reports. 
In more than one State, I know, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. of those so treated have 
succeeded, according to statistics. 

We shall never reach the American ideal 
of justice for all by condemning our entire 
judicial system, as some are doing, because 
of its many failures, nor yet by too great 
optimism because of the promising advances 
in many of our States. It is true of America 
to-day that our ideals in this matter are 
ahead of our practice. This is showa, for 
instance, by the fact that laws establishing 
juvenile courts and probation systems have 
been enacted in many of ofr States, in fact 
in almost all of them, but in too many 
States they have not been enforced or have 
been ill administered. This is due to lack 
of public interest, official inertia, ultra- 
conservatism, and failure to realize that 
the employment of good probation officers 
is an excellent economy. We know that the 
population of prisons and reformatories has 
been reduced wherever good probation 
work has been established. 


Still Room for Progress 


Well-equipped juvenile courts are found 
The .child in 
the small city and rural community is not 
yet protected. The Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, n a 
study of the entire country,'found in one 
year that 175,000 children's cases were being 
disposed of by the courts of the country. 
Less than half of these courts had proba- 
tion officers or other elements of well- 
equipped juvenile courts. 

And what shall we say of our adult 
courts? Only one State, Massachusetts, 
which was the pioneer in probation, has 
equipped all of its qpurts with probation 
officers. About a dozen other States may be 
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said to have fairly well equipped probation 
service, at least in their larger courts. In 
the rest of ehe country probation work is on 
the way but has not yet arrived. Many 
judges are handicapped by having to call 
on volunteers for this work who cannot be 
depended upon. The judges themselves, in 
some casés, have not awakened to their 
opportunity nor sought to administer under- 
standfng justice rather than the stereotyped 
variety which takes no account of the in- 
dividua? needs and varying responsibilities 
of the offender, and ignores entirely the 
vital family problems involved in each 
Case. * 5 


A National Organization at Work 


Probation work, to be thoroughly effec- 
tive, must be administered by specially 
trained and carefully selected officers, men 
and women, in every court. The work is not 
for amateurs. The probation system sHOtrid 
be under State supervision. Workers in 
this field should be organized in every 
State and in the nation for the interchange 
of information and services. The problem 
of crime and delinquency is not local and 
knows no State bounds. In only a few 
States has such organization been effected. 

There has been established in recent years 
a national organization which is seeking to 
represent the interest of those who believe 
in equipping our courts, all of them, with the . 
machinery which they need to do their work 
socially and humanely. This is the Na- 
tional Probation Association. Its objects 
are to extend juvenile courts and good 
probation work to all parts of the country, 
to arouse public interest therein, and to 
develop better standards. Leading judges 
of juvenile and other courts, prominent 
lawyers, and citizens are associated upon 
its board of directors. It is a meeting 
ground where officials charged with the 
enforcement of the law and public-spirited 
people who would advance social justice in 
the courts can coöperate. Its sponsors be- 
lieve that by developing a largeebody of 
interested citizens, who not only sympa- 
thize but have joined together to further 
this cause by the written and spoken word, 
by local surveys and campaigns, and in 
other ways, there will result general knowl- 
edge and support for the socially equipped 
court; and thus shall America advance 
rapidly and still more rapidly toward the 
newer justice and the American ideal of 
justice effective for all. ; 
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Prison Survey Committee of New York State. 
improvement of our prisons, and has given much 
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"t5 "In the May issue of your magazine there 
are two articles particularly interganng to 
Eu Rational Crime ‘Tyeatmenj,”. by 
- Charles L. Chute, and “Women and the 
- Prisons," by Marjorie Shuler. 
| 3 S.I entirely approve of both articles and 
b agree with the conclusions arrived at by the 
Rów writers. The article, “Women and the 
? Prisons, " deals with the campaign under 
F - ection of Miss Julia K. Jaffray, chair- 
- man of the Committee on Institutional 
E - Relations of the General Federation of 
ded s Clubs. Miss Jaffray is also secre- 
tary of the National Committee on Prisons 
ESI Prison Labor, of which I am president, 
i 3 and so is associated with me in this work. 
A The conclusions reached in the article are in 
i part the conclusjons formed by our Na- 
E 8 tional Committee after carefully studying 
es d actively working in these matters 
M a great many years. We all agree that it is 
— of the greatest importance that the small 
E x county jail should be abolished. It is for- 
|... tunate indeed that the women now have 
Es . a vote and are taking a more active part in 
- this work and will help us to clean up the 
y . jails. The National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor has an active sub-com- 
2 E mittee, of which Hon. George W. Wicker- 
1 - sham is chairman, which is working for the 
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_ improvement of the jails and for the aboli- 
tion of many of them in the State of New 
Tae and I hope we shall succeed in effect- 
ang great improvement in this direction. 
The article, “Rational Crime Treat- 
ment, ” greating mainly of the question of 
- probation, is most excellent and timely. 
Probation wherever it is practicable is much 
_ better than imprisonment. I personally for 
T a years have also been working in the 
rection of decreasing the number of de- 
| pendent children in institutions by remuner- 
 ating widowed mothers so as to help them 
- take care of their children at home, instead 
of placing them i in institutions. Where, 
TONS. Hat is e, de Sad! 
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f > "FOR BETTER PRISONS 
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Ri 
3 [The Editor has received the following communication from Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, President of the 
sgh Mr. Lewisohn has been for many years interested in the 
‘ thought to the subject. 
je consideration of prison reformers everywhere.—THE EDITOR] 


His gońctasiony, deserve the 


children should be boarded out in zd 
families under proper supervision where 


they can be taken care of under home in- | 


fluences, or where possible, have them 
adopted by foster parents who have no 
children of their own. - 

But all this can be only of gradual benefit. 
Even if we do our utmost to help probation 
and parole work, we shall still need prisons 
for many years to come. In the interest of 
this important part of the public welfare and 
of the general community we must not let 
the proper care and direction of the prisons 


and prisoners drift out of sight, because of 


our working for probation and parole, which 
as I said before can necessarily be only a 
gradifal process, and for generations, per- 
haps for centuries, will not absolutely elimi- 
nate the *necessisy of prisons. 

Prevention of crime is greatly helped by 
the improvement brought about by educa- 
tion. We can all do our part to help reduce 
crime by setting a good example, leading 
clean lives, giving service. 

I do not believe that ill treatment of the 
prisoner or torturing him is necessary as a 
deterrent. It has been used thousands of 
years and has not stopped or diminished 
crime. On the contrary, it will harden the 
prisoner and is apt to make him revengeful 
and worse than before. There is one deter- 
rent that is of particular importance, and 
that is, swift and sure justice. The prisoner 
should Know that if he commits a crime it is 
very likely that he will be caught and will go 
to prison, and that there will be very little 
delay about if. 

In order to bring about good conditions in 


prisons, the first essential is that the ad- 


ministration and those in charge of the 
prisons, and officials high and low, wardens, 
keepers or whatever may be their titles, 
shall be high-grade men of good reputation 
and character and shall receive fair remu- 
neration for their. services, and to have it 
understood that it is an honorable office if 


they do their ERR. MES officials 


yes 
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should receive instruction how to handle the 
subject, to qualify them for their important 
duties. Brutality and the exploitation of 
the prisoner should cease. It should be well 


Parole and probation are very good things, 
and the difficulty of the prisoner getting 
employment on account of the prejudice of 
a large part of the public is to be dealt with, 








LABRADOR—ITS BOUNDARY QUESTION AND GOLD FIELDS 


along its shores; and on its southern front, 
that which looks on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, French settlements or seigniories werę 
oradually founded as far east as Belle Isle 
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Canada sixty years ago of the rights of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, whose original 
charter in »670 gave it control over all the 


regions whose waters ran into Hudson 
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omists predicted industrial panic. Was it not wise 
with five million of our workers idle; to impose re- 
strictions which halted the entrance of workers to 
join the ranks of idleness? Was it not wise to 
protect, not only the native-born American work- 
man, but also the immigrant already here, from the 
disastrous effect of adding further to the armyeof 
unemployed? 4 

We have weathered that storm and now travel 
on the turning tide. To-day employment is nor- 
mal; wages are on the up-grade. 
few months practically all the forty-three basic 


During the last * 
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in the United States immediately upon his arrival. 
I call this selective Immigration. As long as the 
United States is to admit foreigners, I would have 
our system Minction to bring us the best class we 
can “obtain abroad, and to make their way into 
America easy and comfortable: 

I would also provide for enrollment of the alien 
after he is here. I would have him enrolled upon 
his admission, and, over a period of years, provide 
for a census of the alien population by the Natural- 
ization Bureau. We register every American citi- 
zen toe ascertain his right to exercise the suffrage 
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the ash pit, 650 are lost in converting heat ment of electricity at giant power plants at 
into mechanical energy, and only seventy-six the mines. Mr. Brućre says in conclusion: 
pounds—slightly less than 4 per cent.—are : RE AA ZA SRR 
finally converted into mechanical energy. _ Meanwhiie, It us well to rememoet ACAR 
F t] de bm CKE represents less than one-fifth of our present coal 
rom the analysis of the energy resources production, less than one-ninth of the total present 

of the United States made by Gilbert anel capacity of our mines. Bituminous coal is the prime 
Pogue for the Smithsonian Institution, it source of our mechanical energy. It is our anti- 


appears that the money value of the com- quated methpd of using bituminous that overbur- 
z e dens our railroads and involves an annual waste in 


modities wasted by our present methods of * unrecovered by-products which experts measure 
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How They Build ın Japan 


E: are all interested in the new con- 
struction that will soon begin in Japan 
and will continue for many months in tHe 
effort to replace the buildings destroyed by 
the earthquake. Dr. Beard's article on 
page 373 of this number outlines the tremen- 
dous task of reconstruction 
fhat lies before the Japa- 
nese people. It happened 
that an American building 
expert, Mr. W. A. Starrett, 
recently visited Japan and 
arranged for important 
building operations there, 
Some of his impressions of 
the building methods gen- 
erally employed by the 
Japanese are embodied in 
an article entitled * New 
Construction in an An- 
cient Empire,” which he 
contributed to the Sep- 
tember number of Scrib- 
ner s Magazine. 
Evidently, the City of 
Yokohama was a disap- 
pointment to Mr. Starrett, 
in that so many of the 
buildings were mere copies 
of European and Amer- 
ican designs of the Mid-Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Dr. Beard s account of the growth 
of Yokohama as a modern city largely ex- 
plains this phenomena. The [Japanese 
adopted Western models in building as in 





A NATIVE 


© Underwood and Underwood 


A TOKYO OFFICE BUILDING OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION, 
DESIGNED TO RESIST EARTHQUAKE SHOCKS 


JAPANESE@HOUSE OF A FAMILIAR TYPE, AFTER 
A FORMER EARTHQUAKE 


everything else, and the architecture of 
business buildings in 1850, both in Europe 
and in America, certainly left much to 
be desired. Mr. Starrett explains some of 
the engineering difficulties that presented 
themselves when the Japanese attempted 





modern building operations in their cities. 

Tokyo, for example, like most Japanese 
cities, stands on a river delta formed by 
erosion from the mountains. Buildings 
easily settle in the soft, muddy bottom. 
Under that alluvial de- 
posit, however, there is 
excellent sand, and under 
the sand a good quality of 
hard-pan. This would be 
regarded by an American 
engineer as a good foun- 
dation soil. A few years 
ago, after the American 
constructors began their 
work, piles were imported 
from Oregon and driven 
down to the hard-pan by 
great American steam pile- 
drivers. The hard-pan 
was fifty feet below the 
surface, but when once 
reached offered a sure and 
solid foundation. 

It is generally assumed 
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that the Japanese will never erect high build- 
ings. The leading cities have uniform 
building codes which limit the height to 
100 feet—about eight stories. Although 
other considerations had a part in dictating 
this policy, Mr. Starrett thinks that the 
earthquake problem was the determining 


factor. The Japanese, in recent years, have . 


made a profound study of earthquakes 


and their scientists have gone as*far as 


those of any other country in their study of 
the general earthquake problem. * @ontrary 
to a prevalent impression, however, Mr. 
Starrett does not credit the Japanese people 
with great wisdom in building their houses 
to resist the earthquake shock. He says 
that the roofs are heavy, generally covered 
with weighty tile. As a'fire preventive this 
is an excellent plan, but as an engineering 
expedient against earthquakes, it has no 
value: 
Om 


When the tremor comes, the spindly corner posts 
of the structures rock and gyrate, setting in motion 
the heavy roof, which, if it does not careen from its 
flimsy moorings, commences to shed its tiles into 
the streets, and like spilled dishes they clatter down, 
often causing casualties that would never have 
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happened had the roofs been of lighter construction 
and properly engaged to the side walls and founda- 
tions. Inquiry develops the fact that a large num- 
ber of the casualties in earthquakes in Japan come 
from falling roofs and tiles. . 

Modern structures of almost any type, built 


throughout Japan, prove that the native construc-* 


tion has been its own worst enemy, and that the 
earthquake disturbances, however undesirable, 
have been largely aided and abetted by the native 
construction methods, from which relief has been 
obtained by the adoption of things Occidental in 
building. 

Admitting that modern construction has 
no real solution for the earthquake prob- 
lem, Mr. Starrett maintains that the light 
skeleton structure familiar to Americans is 
superior to anything heretofore attempted 
in Japan. Every element that an earth- 
quake of moderate severity has been known 
to produce can be met, he says, through the 
standard formule of strains and wind- 
bracing, now the common knowledge of the 
American engineer. The menace of earth- 
quakes of great severity will always remain, 
but in skeleton steel and in modern rein- 
forced concrete Mr. Starrett holds that 
America has contributed to Japan a large 
measure of relief. 


A New Factor in SAINA of Wild Life 


N THE current number of Nature Maga- 
zine (Washington, D. C.), Dr. William 
T. Hornaday, who has so often raised his 
voice in behalf of the dwindling remnant of 
game animals in this country and else- 
where, tells us that the widespread use of 
the automobile in hunting has increased the 
perils of wild life 50 per cent. He says: 


Wherever there are roads either good or bad, or 
open plains over which automobiles can travel, 
there will you find the automobile going * hell bent" 
after whatever game is afoot. It is not enough that 
the game-killer should have a bewildering array of 
assistants and accessories consisting of professional 
guides and cooks, dogs, tents, automatic and pump 
shotguns,grepeating rifles and limitless fixed ammu- 
nition to gain every conceivable advantage over 
the frightened bird and the harassed wild animal. 
It is not enough that the machine guns spray pellets 
of lead like water from a hose sprinkler. It is not 
enough that the modern rifle actually kills big game 
at a quarter of a mile, or more. It is not enough that 
the shrewd “local guide” treacherousiy reveals the 
last hiding places of the game that he has seen 
reared for cannon-fodder around his own home. 

No. All these grossly unfair advantages seem 
not enough to pile up against the harassed and be- 
deviled remnants of killable game. To them the 
speedy and tireless automobile must be added, in 
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order that the haunts of the game may be hunted 
over, not merely three or four times per season, but 
ten or twenty times, perhaps. 


Hunting by automobile prevails even in 
wild and trackless regions of the globe. A 
good deal has been heard about Mr. Roy 
Andrews' exploits in chasing gazelles over 
the plains of Manchuria. The half-dozen 
specimens that he killed to enrich the col- 
lections of the American Museum of Natural 
History will never be missed, but uníor- 
tunately similar methods of hunting are 
being practiced on an enormous scale for 
“sport” and for gain. 

e 


The open plains of eastern Africa, from Cape 
Colony to Khartoum, are persistently hunted over 
by automobiles. North of Nairobi the game coun- 
try has seen much of them. In the Transvaal, and 
many other portions of South Africa, the hunting 
motor car now takes the place of the old trek wagon 
and its long line of oxen, and the saddle horse—but 
with what a fearful difference to the unhappy game! 
In the Barbary States there is every prospect that 
the auto car will presently exterminate the most 
picturesque wild species of North Africa, the Bar- 
bary wild sheep, or aoudad. 


e Y 
Nowhere, however, says the author, is the 
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German Imperialism Compared to France of 
the “Bloc” by a Cuban Historian 


N THE Espana Nueva for August 5, conjunction of circumstances of diverse variety. 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


Louis Couperus: a Dutch Novelist of 
International Fame 


HE sudden and unexpected death óf 
the distinguished Dutch fiction writer, 
Louis Couperus, took place on July 16, , 
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Luigi Pirandello: Italian Dramatist 


ODERN New Yorkers who have 
peen brought up by Stewart Walker 
and his Portmanteau Theater and the 
Theater Guild with their Molnar, Shaw and 


ar > 


His transition from the short story to the 
drama was made in // fu Mattia Pascal 
änd the hero of “The Moon and the Six- 
pence” escapes from a shrewish wife and a 
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examined the conditions of its production. If the was abandoned too soon or it might have answered 
manufacturer or retailer infringe this regulation to our urgent need in this direction. 
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LEADING 


Atlantic Ocean, to which is due the agree— - 


able mildness of the climate of Northern 
Europe under the influence of the western 
wind, is to be ascribed to the Gulf Stream, 
whose waters, heated in the Gulf of Mexico. 
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along the south of Ireland in August, and 
in the North Sea in September. 


A Water Plant that Bans Mosquitoes 





flow northward and spread out fanwise alortg 
the coasts of Great Britain and Norway. 

Dr. Le Danois, a well-known authority 
upon the hydrography of the North At- 
lantic Ocean, to which he has devoted 
many years of study, has recently returned 
from a cruise undertaken for scientific 
purposes, and he believes that his observa- 
tions prove that the real Gulf Stream, which 
passes as a continuation of the equatorial 
current around the end of Florida, flows 
north along the coast of North America and 
then turns eastward in the latitude of New- 
foundland, really comes to an end in the 
so-called Sargasso Sea, or, rather, flows 


around this becalmed area of the ocean 
filled with masses of seaweed. and thus 
closes the North Atlantic circuit. His 


conclusions are reported in Naturwis. Um- 


The mosquito must go! There is no ques- 
tion about it—at least so f Madam 
Anopheles” is concerned- for a ( lear 
has been proved against her as being guilty 
of transmitting to mankind the parasite 
which causes that dread disease, malaria. 
But it ¡Pone thing to pronounce sentence and 
quite another to execute judgment. 
the larve of mosquitoes require stagnant 
water o develop and since require 
oxygen to breathe, they can be killed by 
anything which covers the surface of the 
water where they hatch, closely enough to 
prevent their obtaining access to the air 
A film of oil will do this and the “oiling” 
of ponds and ditches has proved a preventis 
measure of enormous value. There are 
objections to the use of oil in many cases, 
however, even aside from the expense of 


tar as 


case 


Since 


they 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


-— 


Documents of Worldwide Interest 


* 

Actividades de la Liga de las Naciones. By 
Dr. Cosme de la Torriente. Havana: Rambla, 
Bouza & Co. 491 pp. 


e. LI 
It is an agreeable coincidence that the Cuban 
statesman, who ha now been made President of the 


Assembly of the League of Nations, js on record 


with a highly creditable *volume published in 
Havana on the activities of the League of Nations. 
This volume ought to be translated speedily into 
English. It gives an excellent account of the League 
from the beginning, covering the work of the 
Leag®e up to the present year. The introduction is 
from the pen of that distinguished Cuban jurist, 
Dr. Antonio S. de Bustamente, who is one of the 
judges of the Permanent International Court of 
Justice. Cuba may well be proud of two scholars 
and internationalists of such great distinction, one of 
whom is now at the head of the League of Nations, 
and the other an associate of Judge John Bassett 


Moore and others on the international tribunal. 


Third Year Book of the League of Nations: 
for the Year 1922. By Charles H. Levermore. 
The Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 434 pp. 


Dr. Levermore, the editor, has greatly added to 
the value of this year book by including in it the 
record of international conferences held during 
1922 which, while not technically within the ac- 
tivities of the League of Nations, were closely re- 


lated to its welfare, and had to do with the shaping 
of issues which many believe will finally fall within 
the province of the League. Dr. Levermore has in 
effect compiled a year book of world relationships. 
Through his work as editor of this series, Dr. 
Levermore is performing a distinct service to the 
cause of contemporary history. 


The China Year Book: 1923. Edited by H. G.W. 
Woodhead. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1242 pp. Ill. 


The editor of this annual reference book is working 
under serious handicaps in a country where for 
some years past the central government has exer- 
cised no real authority over the provinces and hence 
has been unable to collect statistics systematically. 
In addition to this serious difficulty in getting data 
on a variety of subjects, the editor has been still 
further embarrassed by the fact that most ofthe 
comp&itors who worked on the book' understood 
little or no English and set type solely by sight. 
This, of course, made the work of proof-reading 
doubly arduous. With all these disadvantages, Mr. 
Woodhead, who by the way is editor of the Peking 
and Tientsin Times, has produced a very creditable 
compilation in which will be found 1200 closely 
printed pages of data regarding modern China. The 
descriptive and statistical chapters afford ready 
answers to hundreds of questions that are likely to 
occur to any intelligent foreigner having business 
relations of any kind with the Far East. 


History: Medieval and Modern 


The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia. By 
Henry Kittredge Norton. Henry Holt and Com- 


pany. 316 pp. lll. 


Up to the present time we have never had in the 
English language anything that could pretend to 
be a complete or unbiased account of the develop- 
ments of the past four years in Siberia. The author 
of the present volume is said to have been the only 
foreign traveler who has traversed all the territory 
from Lake Baikal to the Pacific since the withdrawal 
of the Allied troops. Mr. Norton lived for many 
months with the Russians of the Far East, and was 
able to get from them an interesting account of the 
struggle of the peasants for independence and self- 
government. It is difficult for the American mind 
to see how the people of the Far Eastern Republic 
can be at the same time for Bolshevism and against 
Communism. The peasants of Siberia give the 
Bolshevists credit for accomplishing the revolution, 
but the great body of them would never accept the 
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principles of Communism and hand over their sur- 
plus hoardings to the city laborer. Private property 
is still respected among them. 


The Decisive Battles of Modern Times. 
Lieut,-Colonel F. E. Whitton. 


259 PP- 


About the middle of the Nineteenth Century Sir 
Edward Creasy began writing about the world’s 
decisive battles. Naturally, there was much con- 
troversy as to what particular battles, especially 
those of modern times, should be regarded as * de- 
cisive." Colonel Whitton, of the British Army, has 
selected as the five most decisive battles fought 
during the last sixty years, Vicksburg, Königgrätz, 
Mars-la-Tour, Tsushima, and the Marne. Many 
American readers may at first be surprised that 
from the great battles of our Civil War Vicksburg 
should have been choseg instead of Gettysburg. 
Vicksburg’s association with Grant’s career may 
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‘coal strike. One of the first things he did on becom- 
ing Governor was to appoint a citizen’s committee 
on the Finances of Pennsylvania. The report of 
this committee is now available in three slender, 
compact volumes, the first of which deals with the 
Highway Department, Public Printing, Compensa- 
tion, Game and Fish; the second with Education; 
and the third with charitable institutions and hos- 
pitals, the State’s penal and correctional establish- 
ments, and yarious philanthropic institutions that 
are not under direct State management. These vol- 
umes, while prepared from the financial staadpoint, 
are descriptive of the services with which they deal, 
and taken together they give us a strikingly valuable 
picture of many phases of the Keystone State’s 
dealings with its people and its resources. 


Industrial Democracy: a Plan for Its Achieve- 
ment. By Glenn E. Plumb and William G. Royl- 
ance. B. W. HueBsch. 359 pp. 


The Plumb plan, as originadly promulgated several 
years ago, was a program for the democratization of 
railroad. management. It was formulated by the 
late Glenn E. Plumb as counsel for the sixteen rail 
brotherhoods. Before his death, last year, Mr. 
Plumb, with the assistance of Prof. William G. 
Roylance; had developed his project so as to apply 
to all industries operated under a corporate charter 
and to public utilities generally. The book now 
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issued under the title “Industrial Democracy” con- 
tains a complete statement of the literary basis and 
historical justification of the enlarged program. 
Mr. Plumb proposed that all public utilities should 
be owned and operated by the Government through 
a corporation. This corporation was to have no 
capital stock and to issue no bonds. It was to be 
governed by a board of directors representing 
equally management, labor and the public. Rates 


„ and wages were to be fixed by the directors. 


Lowell—an Industrial Dream Come True. 
By H. C. Meserve. Boston: National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. 126 pp. 


One reads so much of labor friction in American 
industrial towns that there is danger of forgetting 
how substantial and valuable has been the develop- 
ment of American industry as a whole. It is well 
worth while for special industries to devote them- 
selves to the study of their own history and to the 
relation of their progress to the welfare of cities or 
communities with which they are especially identi- 
fied. The National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers has published a little volume entitled, 
“Lowell—An Industrial Dream Come True,” the 
author of which is Mr. H. C. Meserve, the secretary 
of that powerful association. Here we have in brief 
compass the story oí cotton and the growth of New 
England’s greatest textile industry. 


Other Outstanding Books 


Football and Hgw to Watch It. By Percy 
D. Haughton. Introduction by Heywood Broun. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 211 pp. Ill. 


Mr. Percy Haughton, the former Harvard coach, 
has a keen appreciation of the mental and physical 
values of football as a sport. In his book on how to 
understand and watch the game Mr. Haughton 
duplicates none of the manuals devoted to the 
technique of the individual player. Largely ignor- 
ing these, he dwells upon team play, and considers 
individual play only as a part of the performance of 
the group. Needless to say, Mr. Haughton is a 
football enthusiast and is able to draw on his per- 
sonal recollections of outstanding games, running 
back many years, for illustrations of the points that 
he elucidates. Besides giving the reader many 
hints, which may enable him to observe the game 
more intelligently, Mr. Haughton incorporates in 
his book a good deal of what might be termed inside 
information concerning the training and care of 
football players. 


A Professor of Life: a Sketch of Arthur Latham 
Perry of Williams College. By his son, Carroll 
Perry. Houghton Mifflin Company. 112 pp. 


The name of Professor Arthur L. Perry may not 
be enrolled to-day among those of the foremost 
American economists, but to hundreds of Williams 
students of the 60’s, 70’s and 80’s of the last century 
“Peri” was just what his son has called him in the 
title of this little book—“ A Professor of Life." The 
human traits which made Professor Perry one of the 
unforgettable figures among the Williams professors 
of his time are recalled in a most interesting way in 


this tribufe by hiseson. Incidentally, the book has 
alnmost as much to do with Williamstown and the 
Berkshires as with Professor Perry himself. 


Handbook of American Indian Languages. 
Franz Boas. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. Part II: 903 pp. 


The Smithsonian Institution continues its invalu- 
able studies of the American Indian. Our Bureau of 
American Ethnology has made priceless contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of the human race. Among 
its recent publications is the second part of Dr. 
Franz Boas’ monumental handbook of American 
Indian languages, which is listed as Bulletin 40, but 
which is a magnificent volume of over 900 pages. 


Blood Revenge, War, and Victory Feasts 
Among fhe Jibaro Indians of Eastern Ecuador. 
By Rafael Karsten. Washington: Government 
Printjng Office. 94 pp. 


A small but ‚scholarly contribution by Rafael 
Karsten (listed as Bulletin 79 of the Bureau of 
Ethnology publications) is entitled ** Blood Revenge, 
War, and Victory Feasts Among the Jibaro Indians 
of Eastern Ecuador." Some of these Jibaros live in 
parts of the country to which no white man has 
yet penetrated. Their present total number, Dr. 
Karsten tells us, may beabout 20,000. Their energy 
against the Spaniards more than 3oo years ago has 
had the result of leaving them practically unmo- 
lested ever since, and they are regarded as the most 
warlike of all Indian tribes in South America. 
This little volume, while of scientific value, is 
prepared in a readable and popular way. 
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to the politicians to have shrunk to small 
dimensions as a statesman and as a sur- 
viving influence. Yet in due time the au- 


thority of Roosevelt’s leadership began to | | 


be recognized again; and, but for his la- 
mented iliness and death, he would have 
been the unanimous nominee of a reunited 
party in the Republican convention of 1920. 
Now, when Mr. Lloyd George leaves the pre- 
cincts of Westminster and lands in New 
York, three thousand miles away from the 
daily chatter of British political Journalism, 
he stands out again in his real proportions 
.as one of the foremost statesmen of modern 
times. His courage, tenacity, and ultimate 
success in the political struggles that broke 
the power of the House of Lords and that 
lessened the exemptions and privileges of a 
landholding aristocracy, subjected him to 
bitter hatred but gave him an assured 
place in the long history of the rise of 
democracy and the decay of feudalism. His 
leadership of the Coalition of British parties 
through the latter half of the war period, 
and his part in the peace treaties and recon- 


struction policies—all this is too recent to - 


be overlooked. The party pendulum will 
oscillate in future perhaps more rapidly 
even than in times past; and it would not be 
rash to predict that Mr. Lloyd Geogge may 
have further chapters to add to his long 
career of responsible leadership in the affairs 
of Great Britain and the Empire. Mr. 
Frank Dilnot, an English writer well known 
to Americans, contributes to our present 
number an intimate sketch of Mr. Lloyd 
George's personality. Mr. Dwight Heard, 
of Arizona, a typical American leader in 
public affairs and in western business enter- 
. prise, in a brief page of reminiscence gives 
us a felicitous account of the investiture of 
. the Prince of Wales under the premiership 
of Mr. Lloyd George a dozen years ago, as 
Mr. Heard himself witnessed it while sight- 


seeing in the British Isles. , 
Flare-Ups On the Continent, the changes 
we the are far greater; and there 

ontinent 


seems to be a general drift away 
from what have been considered the normal 
processes of constitutional government. In 
our last number we published articles that 
called especial attention to Mussolini and 
the high-handed assumption of control in 
Italy by the Fascisti. We are publishing 
in this number a similarly timely account of 
the recent military revolution in Spain, 
and the grasping of the reins of power by 





KING ALFONSO, WITH RIVERA AND THE 
MILITARY LEADERS WHO UPSET THE OLD 
POLITICAL REGIME IN SPAIN 


(General Rivera is at the extreme left) 


General Primo de Rivera. Our contribu- 
tor, Mr. Macdonald, seven years ago was 
writing excellent articles for us on war 
conditions in Canada. He has now for some 
time past been a resident of Barcelona; and 
he is an accurate observer of the course of 
affairs in Spain. We are also publishing a 
strikingly interesting account by Dr. Frank 
P. Graves, head of the Education Depart- 
ment of the State of New York, of the 
remarkable revolution in Bulgaria that 
drove the peasant party’s premier, Stam- 
boliisky, from the seat of power—this 
again being a military movement. The 
experiences of Greece, Hungary, and several 
other countries might be cited; and Mr. 
Simonds this month is calling attention to 
the situation in Germany where, particu- 
larly in Bavaria, the tendency for some 
time has been toward a dictatorship with 
militarism in the background. This ten- 
dency was exhibited on a much greater scale 
at Berlin in the middle of October, when 
Chancellor Stresemann, supported by Presi- 
dent Ebert, and in spite of Reichstag opposi- 
tion, was able to assume powers that for the 
time being are those of a dictator rather than 
a parliamentary prime minister. Even in 
France, the power now exercised by Premier 
Poincarć, with the full support of the Presi- 
dent of the republic, is much more that of a 
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homa Constitution, the 
legislature could not be 
convened in special session, 
except as called by the 
Governorhimself. It hap- 
pens, however, that the 
Oklahoma Constitution 
provides for. the initiative 
and referendum, although 
it does not provide for the 
recall of high officials. 


A Resort 
ło the 
* Initiative" 


Under the 
initiative 
clause, a re- 
quisite number of citizens 
signed petitions for a 
special election to vote 
upon an amendment to the 
Constitution. Thisamend- 
ment was intended to arm 
the legislature with power 
to meet of its own accord, 
provided a majority of the 
members should join in the call. The 
special election was held October 2, and 
the amendment to the Constitution was 
carried by an overwhelming vote. ‘The 
legislators, thereupon, proceeded to fix 
October 17 as the date upon which they 
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© Alvin C. Krupnick, Tulsa 


JUDGE ALBERT C. HUNT, OF OKLAHOMA, WHO WAS CONSPICUOUS 
IN THE FIGHT AGAINST GOVERNOR WALTON 


(At the left is Sheriff Bob Sanford, and at the right is John M. Goldsbegry, 


prosecuting attorney) 


would meet, with the well understood object 
of presenting articles of impeachment 
against Governor Walton. All along, the 
Governor had done what he could to oppose 
or obstruct the swift movement of affairs 


that we have just recounted. By a sud- 
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slogan “We mense plurality on a decidedly radical 
5 


rb king He ad- Yroeram. To quote from an article of o 


Oklahomans had taken up the 
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tained to compel the holding of an election. 
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as handsome as Governor Ritchie, about as 
young, and possesses that vague, indefin- 
able, but important, quality of personality.” 
The outside observer might well think that 
Maryland is fortunate in having two such 
extremely attractive and desirable candi- 
dates. The City of Baltimore in politic$ is 
to the State of Maryland what the City 
of New York is to its State. For strictly, 
partisan reasons, it seems likely that the 
Democrats this year will carry Maryland. 


Issues in Tn New York, the Republicans 
ap eon are making a strong fight to 


regain control of the legisla- 
ture, and they are attacking what they call 
Tammany's rule of the State. Party lines are 
strongly drawn on both sides. Several pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution are 
to be acted upon by the voters, besides 
which New York City itself has a referen- 
dum on a proposal to advance the minimum 
wage of policemen and firemen to $2500 a 
year. This boost would add to the city's 
payroll an immediate increase of about two 
and a half millions. One of the State 
amendments is a re-submission of the pro- 
posal to provide a fund of forty-five emillion 
dollars for a soldiers bonus. After the 
bonus referendum of three years ago, the 
Court of Appeals decided fhat the adoption 
of the amendment—in its particular form— 
was unconstitutional. Another | proposal 
has to do with the use of the State's forest 
. lands, particularly in the Adirondacks, for 
storage dams in the interest of waterpower 
companies. For excellent reasons, this 
amendment is opposed in the public interest, 
as being improperly drawn and as endanger- 
ing the forest preserves. Two of the pro- 
posed amendments have to do with muni- 
cipal debts and home rule, and the fifth is 
intended to extend the privilege of voting 
to absentees who are inmates of soldiers' 


and sailors’ homes. š 
ARel Our readers may remember 
25 of that the Constitution of New 
ileracy 


York was amended in 1921 to 
provide that all new voters must be able to 
read and write the English language. A 
later amendment dealt with the administra- 
tion of the tests, this obviously being a vital 
. point. Early in October, a suit was brought 
by the Citizens” Union and the Honest Bal- 
lot Association to enjoin the Election 
Boards from attempting to administer this 
literacy requirement. The last legislature, 
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acting under the amendment, had conferred 
upon the State's educational authorities the 
exclusive power to prescribe tests and issue 
literacy certificates. On October ro, the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
overruled the Attorney-General, and sus- 
tained the view that election officials could 
not supersede the Education Department 
in passing upon literacy qualifications. 
Thus new voters who appeared for registra- 
tion last month were obliged to take with 
them certificates granted under rules that 
had been devised by the State Board of 
Regents#and the public schools throughout 
the State have been making the examina- 
tions tf the númerous applicants. 
e 


E. IR Hardly less than two hundred 
Intelligent thousand persons, otherwise 


eligible, must have faced these 
requirements in October, in order to be en- 
rolled as voters for this year’s election. The 
Regents’ test requires not merely that the 
applicant may be able to read a few words 
after a fashion, but that he must be able 
to read intelligently, as becomes a citizen. 
In New York City under the direction of 
Dr. William L. Ettinger, Superintendent of 
Schools, night sessions were held and every 
effort made to afford applicants a due op- 
portunity to show their ability to read En- 
glish properly and to write legibly a pre- 
scribed example, while also answering in 
writing several questions based upon that 
example. This is making something worth 
while out of a literacy test. The time has 
come when no foreigner should be natural- 
ized except upon affirmative qualifications 
of the most unmistakable sort; while native- 
born voters should be made to feel that the 
privilege of active political citizenship is 
something that does not come of itself with 
the attainment of legal age, but is a thing 
that requires proof of intelligence and 
character. 


Presiden. 
tial 
Politics 


New York City is making an 
energetic effort to secure the 
national Democrati® conven- 
tion of next year. The mov* is in the 
interest of business rather than of politics, 
but many Democrats in the West and 
South are disposed to think: of it as an en- 
deavor to subject the great Democratic 
folk-moot to an undue pressure of Tammany 
influence. In political circles, the talk 
about presidential candidates will not sub- 
side until the conventions are held next 
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and likely enough will—decide to go before + 
the country on the record of the present ad- DES ABD 
ministration and to make President Cool- 
idge their standard bearer. Mr. McAdoo, 
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presidency. President Coolidge, mean- 
while, has been in Washington as an insider 
both of the Cabinet circle and of Congress, 
and probably no one is more familiar than 
he has been all along with the Muscle Shoals 
controversies. Mr. Weeks and Mr. Cool- 
idge are both Massachusetts men, and the 
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recital of severe facts in refutation does not 
readily efface. It is stated that President 
Coolidge—who of course has been familiar 
with every (Government transaction of 


importance since his accession to the office 
he now holds—did not by any means con- 
sider the sale of the Gorgas plant as consti- 
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the strong-willed Mussolini. America may 
hold aloof from European politics, without 
failing to serve the ends of justice and har- 
mony. Our readers will note that Mr. 
Simonds, in his analysis thisemonth of 
European conditions, agrees with Mr. Fos- 
dick that the League had been effective in 
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the 1914 level, but wages larger than in 1914 
by a substantially greater percentage. The 
report shows 953 wage increases and only 3 
wage reductions during the six months from 
March to September of this year. Chauf- 
feurs and teamsters increased their’ weekly 
wages by $5, anthracite miners ro per cent., 
` SĘ niec OP IN : et 
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"The trainmen are preparing to 
demand a return to their wage 
level of 1920—reduced, in 

1921, by r2 per cent. This will come just 


Railroad 
Wages 


as agricultural interests in various parts of ' 


the country will be demanding reductions 
in the freight rates on farm products. It is, 
not easy to be optimistic as to the fate of 
the railroads when one looks but a little 
below the surface of their present situation. 
. They are, it is true, carrying more freight 
than ever before, each month setting new 
records. The business is being done, too, 
with ar efficiency that has not been seen in 
our railroad plant for a great many years. If 
a shipper has business to be done, there are 
cars to carry his freight; they are produced 
promptly and the goods are delivered with 
certainty and in reasonable time. It might 
be said that the transportation plant of the 
country as a whole is running fairly close to 
100 per cent., with just about as much busi- 
ness offered as can be comfortably handled. 


Are the Roads Up to this point, the railroad 
d outlook does, indeed, seem 
better than for a long time. 
Even going further, the statements of net 
revenue are reassuring compared'" to récent 
years. But these recent years were so 
desperately poor in their results tbat one 
must consider how the current earnings look 
as the best that can be done under nearly 
ideal operating conditions. The railroad 
plant is running practically full and cannot 
do more without a higher cost per transporta- 
tion unit. With this in mind, the net operat- 
ing income for August of 4.94 per cent. does 
not look large, but, on the contrary, very 
meager. For the first eight months of this 
year, the Class One railroads,—all the larger 
lines —reported a net operating income of 
5.40 per cent. on the valuation of their 
properties fixed, tentatively, by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Such an 
. earning rate looks entirely insufficient for a 
time of record-breaking volume of traffic, 
no strike interruptions, no general wagg in- 
creases or rate reductions. The point is 
that there will certainly be a smaller volume 
of traffic at times and other troubles are 
already threatening. Some impartial stu- 
dents feel that the net earnings under these 
most favorable conditions should be nearer 
IO or 12 per cent. if the roads are to be re- 
garded favorably by investors, whose funds 
they must have if the transportation plant 
is to be kept up. 
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DR. WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, DIRECTOR OF 
THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Mr. Rockefeller Tn October it was announced 
ee the that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
aturalists TE 
Jr., had given to the New York 
Zoological Society $1,000,000, half of the 
donation to be available at once and the 
other half when $1,000,000 had been raised 
from other sources. The Society conducts 
the Zoological Park in the section of New 
York City known as the Bronx, visited each 
year by nearly 3,000,000 people, and the 
Aquarium. Under Dr. William T. Horna- 
day’s zealous direction its educational 
work has been most admirable in bring- 
ing the millions of city dwellers into 
closer understanding of the wild life of 
America and to a correct attitude toward 
birds and beasts. It is good news that 
the Society’s activities will now continue 
and be extended, without financial handi- 
caps, by reason of the generosity: of 
Mr. Rockefeller and others. It is much 
more than a local work that the Society, 
through Dr. Hornaday, is doing. Hundreds 
of thousands of visitors from other cities 
visit the Zoological Park, and qUite apart 
from the splendid exhibits of live birds 
and animals, the Society has taken the 
lead in the conservation óf bird and . 
animal life throughout America on the 
numerous occasions when it has, through 
ignofance and commercial exploitation, 
been threatened. 





FIVE AMERICAN DESTROYERS ON THE ROCKS IN CALIFORNIA . 
(On September 8, seven United States destroyers ran on the rocks off Point Honda, north of Santa Barbara, Cal., 


and became total wrecks, with a loss of twenty-two lives. 
veered off and put out to sea when ship commanders noti 


Six hundred men were saved, and the rest of the squadron 
ced the confusion ahead. The flotilla was twenty miles off 


course, and going at twenty knots in a fog, when confused radio signals from a shore station caused the squadron 
to change course direct for shore. A steamer had been wrecked near by only an hour previous to the disaster) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From September 15 to October 15, 1923) 


e * 
AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


September 16.—President Coolidge thgnks the 
American people in a proclamatiorf for exceeding the 
$5,000,000 Japanese relief fund subscription re- 
quested; the total to date is over $8,000,000, of 
iva $1,086,400 is sent from the Pacific Coast 

tates. 


September 20.—Attorney-General Daugherty 
rules against the Lasker-Farley plan for sale. of 
Government ships through subsidiary corporations, 
in an opinion to the President. 

Governor Ritchie of Maryland is renominated to 
succeed himself by the Democratic State Conven- 
tion; the Volstead act is criticized, and State en- 
forcement legislation only is advocated. 


September 23.—The Coal Commission submits 
a final report recommending governmental super- 
vision of the coal industry through a division, to be 
created by Congress, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. . 


September 24.—President Coolidge delivers his 
first important address since taking office, at the 
convention of the American Red Cross; he eays 
America left Europe after the World War “unen- 
cumbered by spoils, independent, unattached, and 
unbought”; and he expects the United States to play 
a leading part in exerting the new domination of 


- moral force.” - 


The Government sells the Gorgas steam plant at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., to the Alabama Power Com- 
pany for $3,472,487.25; Henry Ford is notified to 
revise his bid of $5,000,000 for the entire plant. 


September 25.—In Oklahoma, the National 
Guard serves an order on all members of the legis- 
lature forbidding them to convene in a special session 


called by a majority of the members; the State Con- 
stitution provides for a call to special session only by 
the Governor; the legislature apparently desires to 
institute impeachment proceedings. | 


September 26.—The Oklahoma legislature, gath 
ering for a special session, is dispersed by State 
militia under orders of Governor J. C. Walton. 


September 27.—Farm bloc members and con- 
stituents visit President Coolidge in an effort to 
reduce freight rates on wheat and flour, reéstablish 
the U. S. Grain Corporation, and call a special 
session of Congress to aid the farmers. 

The Maryland Republican Convention nominates 
for Governor the present Attorney-General, Alexan- 
der Armstrong. 

Oklahoma legislators apply to the courts for an 
injunction against the militia restraining interfer- 
ence with meetings of the House. 


September 29.—The Oklahoma Supreme Court 
denies Governor Walton a rehearing of his appeal 
from a decision of the Secretary of State sanctioning 
a vote on October 2 for an initiated bill permitting 
the legislature to convene itself. 


October 1.—New York City real-estate assess- 
ment valuations are increased $1,109,060,622 to 
a total of $11,275,526,200; personal afipssment is 
raised $44,579,125 to a total of $850,629,525. 


October 2.—Oklahoma voters, at a special elec- 
tion, amend the Constitution to permit the legisla- 
ture to convene of its own motion; armed vigilantes 
station themselves at the polls to insure against 
interference by Governor Walton’s forces, and the 
electian is orderly; the amendment carries, 6 to 1, 
with perhaps 250,000 majority against the Governor. 

The President refuses to call a special session of 
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Henry Ford, in a published statement, attacks 
Secretary of War Weeks for selling the Gorgas power 
plant and thus destroying the unity of the Muscle 
Shoals nitrate and power project. 

Henry Ford’s failure to withdraw his name from 

- the Nebraska Progressive primary [April 15, 1924] 
ballot is interpreted as sanctioning his presidential 
boom. 


e October 14.—Governor Pinchot, speaking at 
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Stinnes, who is in the Rhineland, conferring with 
General Degoutte. 

October 8.—The Reichstag, overcoming the oppo- 
sition of the German Nationalists, Bavarian Peo- 
ple’s Party, and the Communists, votes confidence 
in Stresemann’s new cabinet; a resolution is rejected 
which recommends cessation of martial law. 


October 9.—Germany asks France and Belgium 
if they are ready to enter negotiations for resump- 
tion of work in the Ruhr; Belgium says Germany 
must prove good will by paying her ‘industrialists 
for coal deliveries and advising railroad men to*. 
work; France says negotiations are unnecessary, 
and that the Ruhr should resume industry.” 


October 12.—German miners’ unions sign an 
oreement with the French to resume w0rk. 
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d 
ment is adjudged not sufficiently diligent in appre- 
hending the murderers of the Janina mission. 

September 27.—Italy evacuates Corfu, amid 
reciprocal salutes by Greek and Italian warships. 

The League Council decides to submit certain 
‘questions on construction of the Covenant to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

September 28.—Signor Salandra, for Italy, signs 
4 statement in the Council of the League of Nations 
agreeing that “any dispute between members of 
the League likely to lead to a rupture is within the 
sphere of action of the League.” 

September 29.—The League ends its fourth 
assembly at Geneva; the Assembly approves the 
Treaty of Guarantees and Czechoslovakia is elected 
to the Council in place of China. 
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THE AMERICAN INVASION OF RUSSIA 


Senators and journalists and more Senators trooping into 
Soviet Russia, showing passes permitting them to go anywhere, 
to the dismay of the frontier guard) 

a à ©. a 
From Zzvestia (Moscow, Russia 
a 
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THE STRONG STRESEMANN 


-— —€* Will he manage to control the Bolshevist menace?’’) 


BANKRUPT III 
GERMANY | A 





gom lustige Blaetter (Berlin, Germany) 


[The gentleman on the floor represents the former Chancellor, 
Cuno, recently resigned] 





THE GREAT SURRENDER 


From the Daily Express (London, England) 
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MUSSOLINI AND THE LEAGUE 
.OF NATIONS 


"BY RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


[Mr. Fosdick, of New York, who contributes the present article upon the League of Nations, has 
recently returned from Geneva, where he was present during te discussion of the Corfu affair, and in closę 


touch with everything relating to the League and its work. 


Mr, Fosdick has held many public positions, 





and during 1919-20 he was resident at Geneva as Under-Secretary-General of the League of Nations— - 


THE EDITOR] 


HE Corfu incident is closed. The 

Italian garrison has been withdrawn and 
Italian guns no longer threaten the peace 
and safety of the sleepy island. With a 
salute to the Greek flag, Mussolini's Navy 
steamed out of the harbor, leaving behind 
only the memory of.an occupation that 
lasted less than four weeks. 

And yet this relatively unimportant epi- 
sode—this incident that our children will 
probably never read of in their histories— 
marked a grave crisis in the w®rld, @ crisis 
which might easily have affected the course 
of events for years to come. Future genera- 
tions will recall the ghastly significance of 
Serajevo in 1914, not because it was im- 
portant in itself, but because out of it grew 
the greatest tragedy in human history. 
Corfu brought with it no ugly train of con- 
sequence, but for nearly a month it flamed 


Mussolini meant business. He was 
especially in earnest when he pounded the 
marble top of his office table in Rome and 
declared that no affair affecting the honor 
and dignity of Italy was of any concern to 
the League of Nations. This was a matter 
between Italy and Greece and he resented 
interference. Austria in July, 1914, was 
no more inexorable than Mussolini. Greece 
would obey to the last letter of the alphabet » 
the seven points of his ultimatum or she 
would take the tonsequences, There was 
no middle ground, no way of escape, .and 
if the League attempted to inject itself into 
the situation, Italy would withdraw from 
membership. It was a reincarnated Napo- 
leon who trod the stage in Rome in the early 
days of September. 


Three Weeks Later’ * 
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with the costs of the Corfu occupation, the 
indemnity was paid four weeks later, on 
September 26, the day before the abandon- 
ment of Corfu, and Italy’s claim for a 
further sum to cover the cost of $ccupation 
was dropped. Finally, instead of Greece 


having to promise in advance the imposi- 
sition of the death penalty upon all per- 
petrators of the crime, the point was waived 
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was exerted to turn a policy of violence into 
a policy of peace? 

The answer to this question furnishes the 
significant point to this whole Corfu dis- 
pute. The League of Nations has harnessed 
up a new force in the government ‘of the 
world’s affairs—the force of international 
public opinion. We have never known 
hitherto what it could do. There has been 
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This is the chief significance of the Corfu 
incident. It dramatized in vivid fashion 
one of the possibilities of the League of 
Nations. It brought suddenly into the light 
the mark of the new order. , Suppose the 
Italian ‘ultimatum had been launched a 
dozen years ago. What possible concern 
would it have been then to: Sweden ôr 
Belgium or Uruguay? .What right would 


. these governments have had to protest or, + 


what interest would have prompted them 
even to express an opinion? How could 
such a disapproving opinion have been ex- 
pressed without endangering diplomatic 
relations? Indeed, under the old order, 
these nations would have been well satisfied 
and certainly well advised to keep their 
indignation to themselves, thankful that 
the aggressor was far away and that his 
violence was aimed at another victim: So 
our early ancestors, in the cruel days before 
community law was born, must have barred 
their doors and thanked their gods that the 


robbers who with fire and sword were plun- - 


dering their neighbors had not chosen to 
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It may not always be possible for the 
League to avoid the use of sterner measures 
in the enforcement of the collective con- 
science of the world. It is conceivable that 
the economic boycott, for example, may 
some day be called into play. But in this 
new instrument of public opinion—this 
new method of harnessing the. moral judg- 
ment of fifty nations—the League has a 
weapon of infinite usefulness. | 


The “Intervention” of Small Nations 


No more eloquent tribute was paid to the 


a . © . 
 ettectiventss of this weapon than came from 


the lips of Mussolini himself. Three days 
after Corfu was abandoned, with the Italian 
Navy ónce more riding in its own waters, he 
gave an interview to a special correspondent 
of a Paris paper in which he made the fol- 
lowing naive comment: “The League," he 
said, “has the inadmissible defect that it 
permits small nations to intervene, discuss 
and regulate the affairs of great powers.” 
Exactly so! The disillusioned Mussolini 
had run up against a new fo hat be di 
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The League as Arbitrator dispute would be worked out, each side 
making its demands and its concessions. 


only does the League create the a š 
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world holds its breath in anticipation of the ` 
shock. But instead of violence there is a 


meeting of nations around a table, getting 
together in accordance with a procedure 
that has been definitely determined for 
just such an emergency. A discussion en- 
sues lasting over two weeks, and out of thę 
discussion comes a settlement vf, the diffi- 
culty. It is not a perfect settlement; at 
best it is a compromise; but nevertheless it 
is a liquidation by peaceful processes of a 
crisis that was leading inevitably to blood- 
shed and chaos. 

What shall we say of this new method? 
What shall we think of this new technique? 
Surely those who oppose the League of 
Nations are under moral compulsion to 
suggest to the world something better, 
some approach to peace that holds out a 
greater promise for mankind. 


The League and the United States as | 
Experiments 


The revelation of the League’s moral 
strength afforded by the Greco-Italian 
crisis, is the one hopeful sign in the world 
to-day. And yet it would be idle to pretend 
that the League is out of the danger zone, 
or that it has the certain power to cóntrol 


` the forces that are working toward violence. 


In attempting to correct age-long jnterna- 
tional practices its task is gigantic. Its 
enemies are using every weapon of ridicule 
and abuse to disarm it of its sole power: the 
faith of the common people of many nations 
in its moral authority and claim. Every 
mistake is hailed as fatal. Every evidence 
of uncertainty in finding the next step for- 
ward is greeted with derision. Even the 
liquidation of the Corfu crisis is widely ad- 
vertised as a failure, and the fact of settle- 
ment is forgotten in the face of one or two 
unfortunate but incidental details. Corfu 
has been restored to Greece, but the enemies 
of the League are still calling attention to 


the fact that Mussolini challenged its | 


competence. War has been averted, but 
the League detractors are emphasizing the 
point that the indemnity was actually paid 
to Italy before the investigation of the 
murders was completed. Peace reigns in 
the Mediterranean, but the critics are still 


condemning the League for allowing the 


question of its authority to be submitted to 
a committee of jurists instead of to the 
Court of International Justice. In brief, the 
League is decried because it has not scored 


‚a perfect record. 


preme Court for fourteen months. 
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Of course no human institution ever 
scores such a record. Certainly no new 
experiment like the League of Nations can 
be expected to fulfil the entire promise of its 
possibilities*in the first years-of its growth. 
For-the League is something utterly new in 


_ history. It has no body of tradition behind 


it, no precedents to guide it. It must feel 
its way along from case to case, growing 


„through contact with experience. It must * 


be developed step by step, adapting itself 
to new conditions and new problems. This 
is the higtory of all great social and political 
experiments. None of them has ever sprung 
full-armed and powerful into a waiting and 
friendly world. , None has ever been born 
to its maximum strength or has been able 
immediately to measure Tip to its full 
responsibilities. . 

America of all nations should realize that 
patience and persistence are essential quali- 
ties in any pioneering of this kind, because 
135 years ago we launched just such an 
experiment—an experiment utterly new 
and untried. For forty years it wobbled 
rather weakly, to the gleeful satisfactign of 
its enemies and the constant despair of its 
friends. If any one thinks that this state- : 
ment is an exaggeration, let him read the 
record of our early days. In 1801 an act.of 
Congress abolished the United States Su- 
Said 
William Plumer in the House of Representa- 
tives: “The Supreme Court must go. Its: 
judges are denounced by the Executive as 
well as by the House. They are obnoxious 
and unyielding men and why should they 
remain to awe and embarrass the adminis- 
tration?" The same year witnessed a 
vicious and determined attack upon the 
whole federal judiciary system. “I resist 
every idea of having suits decided by for- 
eigners," wrote Judge Todd of Kentucky to 
Senator Breckenridge, in opposing the 
establishment of Federal courts in the 
several States. 

And how did the friends of the Constitu- 
tion react to this concerted attack? “A 
vital blow has been struck," said Alexander 
Hamilton: “They have battered down the 
great outwork of the ConstitutioM," wrote 
Gouverneur Morris. * There will be a new 
confederacy of the Northern States and the 
British Provinces,” said Charles Pinckney, 
and the Washington Federalist lamented: 
* Farewell to all our greatness. Our Con- 
stitution is no more." 

It took patience and courage to weather 





THE FATE OF GERMANY 


BY FRANK 


I. THE Rune COLLAPSE 


ITH the approach of the fifth anni- 

versary of the Armistice, we come 
also to a new and appalling crisis in Euro- 
pean affairs. The Ruhr War has ended in 
a new German disaster as complete as that 
which induced the surrender of 10918. 
Having for nine months poured the remain- 
ing -resources of the Reich into the Ruhr 
area, having subsidized passive resistance 
and financed industrial sabotage, Germany 
has come to the end of her resources. The 
French and Belgians are in the Ruhr and 
the final hope of expelling them by means of 
passive resistance has expired. 

Eight months ago, in describing the pros- 
pects of the Ruhr conflict in this magazine, 
I ventured to call it * The Siege of Ger- 
many”; and in announcing to thefeichstag 
the abandonment of passive resistance 
Chancellor Stresemann employed the same 
figure. He declared that Germany? was in 
the position of a beleaguered city whose 
food supply had been exhausted. In a 
word, once more we have had a war carried 
to the ultimate phase—to what in 1918 we 
used to call, in Lloyd George's phrase, a 
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„Internal disturbance. It 


H. SIMONDS 


was the 1918 
revolt which created the Republic. Now 
the Republic, after having lost another war. 
seems threatened with the fate of the 
Monarchy? 

In all this baffling and complex situation 
only a few facts can clearly be distinguished. 
But thése facts must.be carefully noted. 
The Ruhr War was an effort®to escape from 
the effects of the military defeat of 1918 
and its consequent peace terms. That is. 
it was a deliberate and systematic effort to 
abolish the Treaty of Versailles, which the 
Germans had signed under duress but never 
accepted and never meant to fulfill even up 
to the limit of reasonable possibility. 

Defeat in the Ruhr War automatically 
abolished the chance of destroying the 
Ireaty of Versailles by direct assault. The 
outcome of the strüggle being manifestly a 
complete French success, it was no longer 
to be doubted that the French would insist 
upon being paid and that the new question 
for Germany would be: Who should pay? 
Would it be Labor, by the increase of hours 
of work and the reduction of wages? 
Would it be Capital, through some form of 
capital levy? Would it be both, united to 
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policy, and all elements in Germany could 
and did unite in the struggle to resist and 
escape payment, the question of who shall 
pay is domestic; and it has precipitated the 
bitterest struggle republican Germany has 


dictator or a monarch would be their 
creature, bound to defend them against the 
Socialist masses. But while they are actu- 
ally interested now in subjugating the do- 
mestic foe, they will strive to accomplish 
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Every symptom which has ever been French institutions created by the Revolu- 
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the case with its predecessors. So far, both British and French critics: On both 
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German governments. But in September 
the French response left London free, if it 
chose to open direct negotiations. More- 
over, in October, no such step having been 
taken, Berlin, through the Prime Minister 
himself, : frankly affirmed that no such ne- 
gotiations could have any real value. 

The sum and substance of. the wholt 
matter, then, is that the recent'course of 
Baldwin and of the British. Government 
has been determined by the fact 
events have demonstrated that Britain can- 
not save Germany. British policy—which 
under Lloyd George, Bonar Law, and 
Baldwin, has aimed at the economic 
rehabilitation of the German state, alw ays 
of course on condition of payment of possi- 
ble reparations—has failed. It has failed 
to persuade France, it has failed to enlist 
Italy, Belgium, any Allied or Succession 
state on the Continent. It has failed to 


enlist any useful and official American 
support. 
Nothing is left, then, but Mr. Asquith’s 


familiar sad unfortunate method. Britain 
is left “to wait and see,” always with a 
fairly adequate foreknowledge that while 
it waits what it does not want to see will 
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hard to believe, however, that British 
policy will change or that, sooner or later, 
we shall not have a new British interven- 
tion; since it is almost beyond debate that 
economically and politically the conse- 
quences of German collapse and disintegra- 
tion are bound to be distasteful and even 
disastrous to Britain herself. 

But for the moment the hand is played 
France has discovered, Britain ad- 
mitted, Germany proclaimed, that there 
is no Possible hope for successful British 
Intervention. The whole power rests with 
France, “with Poincaré, whose home front 
has been ‘consolidated by the victory in 
Germany to such an extent that even M. 
Briand; whom he dramatically overturned 
two years ago, now urges a€l good French- 
men to support his successor. 

Outwardly Franco-British relations are 
better than recently, because Britain has 
abandoned her effort to change French 
policies; but, as Curzon’s speech indicated, 
they are fundamentally no better, because 


nothing has been accomplished in reconcil- 
ing the two widely differing points of view. 
The recent tension has not been abolfshed 
compromise. All that 


by agreement or 
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successive French Premiers consent to modi- 
fications, to what he regarded as unilateral 
concessions, under the spell of Lloyd George, 
he took the field to defend what was left of 
that treaty which he had regarded as inade- 
quate in the first instance. Now, after 
more than five years of struggle at home 
and abroad, he has carried his view. He 
has rećstablished the Treaty of Versailles. 
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British aid to escape those payments with- 
out which France would be bankrupt. 

At the end of two years there is no longer 
any question of the necessity of Germany 
to meet French terms. The sole problem 
is whether her futile resistance has not 
doomed her to internal collapse. French 
security is now assured alike by. strongly 
constructed alliances between France, Po- 


„It must now be the point of departure of » land, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia, with 


all further negotiations. 


other agreements binding to her both Jugo- 
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. money and evacuated, pledging the transfer 

-of a substantial portion of the sum to the 
victims of the totally indefensible bombard- 
ment of Corfu by the Italian fleet, victims 
who were not Greeks but refugees from 


accomplish, with French support, was that 
Italy should not be brought before the 
court as a culprit. Again, one may well say 
that this was a rather weak evasion. Yet 


- the world is bound to see in the inevitable 
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the representatives of the Great Powers in 
the League will be dictated by the special 
and peculiar interests of those powers them- 
selves. And, as the world now exists, it 
will be the decision of the great powers 
which controls—because it w ill have to be 
the armies and the fleets of thé great powers 


which enforce the decisions of Geneva, if 
Had Italy* 


they are to be enforced at all. 
persisted in remaining in Corfu, the League 
could have handed ‘down an indictment, 
which would have voiced the moral senti- 
ment of mankind, exception being made for 
Italians; but thereafter all would depend on 
whether the Italian possession of Corfu 
seemed to Great Britain a sufficient menace 
to her Mediterranean communications to 
warrant war, and whether France, in the 
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decisions so completely coincide with the 
policies of great nations that those nations 
are willing to adopt the Geneva expression, 
take advafitage of the moral endorsement 
thus obtained, and proceed to the prosecu- 
tion of national policies which they were 
bound in any event to prosecute. 

Italy got out of Corfu because the alter- 
native was war with Great Britain and the 
Little Entente—a war, to be sure, made less 
attractive as a consequence of the moral 
verdic of Geneva. - But it is Great Britain 
and not, Geneva that the Italians hold 
responsible for their experience both at 
Geneva and, elsewhere. Moreover, this 
British action "they univ ersally set down to 
British unwillingness to sée Italy grow too 
strong in waters still dominated. by British 
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After the Corfu episode was over, Stanley 
Baldwin paid a high tribute to the service 
of the League. But it is worth recalling 
that when the Council of the Beague re- 
solved the Upper Silesian dispute, in a 
fashion unsatisfactory to Britain and in 
accordance with Polish aspirations and 
French policy, Mr. Baldwin’s predecessor 
Openly despaired of the League and the 
British press was well-nigh unanimoys in 
condemning it. 

„* 
VII. THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 

I have left brief space to, comment on 
what must be reckoned as one of the most 
interesting and important events not merely 


tion, no longer as wards but as full partners. 
Above all, having by their prompt response 


and their splendid loyalty disclosed their 


acceptance of responsibilities, they were 
entitled to ask participation in the making 
of jhose foreign policies which might involve 
them, as well'as the United Kingdom, in a 
new war. : 

° o There is the double problem: the finding 
of some basis of economic solidarity, some- 
thing that more or less clearly resembles the 
once familiar gospel of preferential tariffs 
advocated by Chamberlain, and there is the 
equally grave necessity to find some way 
by which the Dominions can share in the 
making of the policies which they are 
bound to fisht to sustain. 





JAPAN’S WRECKED CITIES 


(From photographs made immediately after the great earthquake and fire of September 1) 








THE MILITARY UPRISING IN SPAIN 


Spain is very proud of her benemerita (well- 
merited) as they are familiarly called, but 
has not the same regard for the other police 
forces owing to a feeling that the latter äre 
in some way connected with the professional 
politicians of Madrid. Some of the large 
towns of Spain go so far as tó disregard the 
state town police sent to them from Madrid 
and appoint their own municipal police* 
Consequently one may see state and mu- 
nicipal police patrólling the same street, yet 
disregarding each other's existence. Owing 
to the Bolshevik troubles in Barcelona and 
Bilbao, the numbers of the Guardia Civil 
have lately been increased from 17,000 to 
40,000 men. With a better organized state 
and municipal police there would be no 
necessity for Spain to maintain any army 
at all, so far as her internal security is con- 
cerned, since, taking slight interest in 
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saying that the King would arrive that day 
from San Sebastian. 

The public of Barcelona and Madrid 
obtained the first news of these events from 
the morning papers. About mid-day the 
Madrid newspaper El Sol (The Sun) came 
out with a “Suplemento Extraordinario,” 
which was eagerly bought up. It announced 
that its representative had interviewed that 
morning the leaders in Madrid of the move- 
ment which the Government had designated 
“sedition,” and that these leaders were now 
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saluted the members of the Government. 
The Captain-General of Madrid then re- 
quested an  hour's interview, and the 
Monarch indicated 11 a.m. as convenient. 
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of the Great War, and deserves well of his 
country for so doing. His father came to 
the throne by means of such another mili- 
tary proftunciamiento as the one under dis- 
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FINANCING THE NEW IRELAND 


in the hands of the men of the former British 
service. One year later, on April 1, 1923, 


the Free State opened its second fiscal year- 
by setting up a separate customs barrier and . 


held to the beer tax of the previous vear 
when the British Government reduced it 
by 24 shilings a barrel for 1923—24. The 
reluctance tą reduce the beer duty. is fully 
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are also above £10,000,000. Education, 
the third item in importance, is just under 
£4,000,000. 
BĘ ar SO 
The Growing Deficit 
The Free State deficit—or, in the words of 
the official estimates, the “amount to be 
found by borrowing, or otherwise, to cover 
expenditure” —is almost £20,000,000. 


provision of this amount is the most urgent 
financial matter with which the Frée State 
The operations of the 


has to deal. first 


The. 
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appointment of a Fiscal Inquiry Committee, 
which is given very general powers of in- 
pni Its terms of reference are as follows: 


To investigate and report — 


(a) as to the effect of the existing fiscal system, and 
of any measures regulating. or restricting im- 
ports or exports, on industry and agriculture in 
the Sabrstát [Free State], and 

(b) as to the effect of any changes therein intended to 
foster the development of industry and agri- 
culture, 

with due regard to the interests of the general com- 
munity and to the economic relations of the Saorstál 
spat "AA ries 





LLOYD GEORGE ON HIS 
NATIVE-HEATH 


BY DWIGHT B. HEARD 


HE present visit of Mr. Lloyd George to thıs dais was guarded by halberdiers in 











LLOYD GEORGE—THE MAN 


‘BY FRANK DILNOT 


‘ 


[Mr. Dilnot. as our readers well know, is am “English journalist who writes with intimate personal 


knowledge. He is author of a life of Lloyd George. This sketch was sent in advance of the British 
statesman’s arrival on our American shores.—THE EDITOR) 


HE former Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, David 
Lloyd George, combines the 
freakish simplicity of a boy with 


the subtlety of Machiavelh— | 


that is why he is at once so 
fascinating and so exasperating. 
He is a delightfully simple- 
minded soul, full of the joy of life, 
and the most skilled organizer 
and the best judge of men that 
British politics has produced for 
more than a generation. He 
will have had a thrilling time 
in America because he retains an 
ardent love for new experiences? 
likes to sharpen his mind with 
fresh people, to analyze unex- 


. LÀ * 
pected emotions; and he has 


continually indicated that to 
him America is a great new 
fairyland. 

He left England hoping to talk 
to American statesmen, to see 
American plays,to hear American 
preachers, to play on American 
golf courses; and every day he will 
have given the impression, quite 
naturally and without effort, and 
quite sincerely, too, that the 
particular experience enwraps 
him completely. Many people 


in Britain abuse him; but all are uncon- 
sciously proud of him when he goes abroad 





HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, WITH MRS. LLOYD GEORGE 
AND THEIR DAUGHTER MEGAN 


because he is our solitarv exponent,of the speech. 


them a white-haired man with a boy's 
laughing eyes and a boy's quickness ol 


A past-master in European state- 
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LLOYD GEORGE—THE MAN 


though his friends endeavored to dissuade 
him, he went down to Chamberlain's city, 
where he found the Town Hall surrounded 
by twenty thousand angry men. As soon 
as he mounted the platform riot broke loose; 
the Town Hall was wrecked; scores of 
people were injured; one man was killed: 
and Lloyd George only escaped with his 
life by the help of the police, who got him 
away in disguise. Next day Joseph Cham- 
berlain, crossing the Lobby of the House of 
Commons, was stopped by a friend. 

“So they didn’t kill Lloyd George last 
night?” 

“What is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business,” replied the mordant 
Chamberlain. 


_A Breaker of Precedent 


From that time onward Lloyd George 
was the most interesting personality in the 
House of Commons, and the interest per- 
sisted right through the various stages. till 
he became Prime Minister. He cared 
nothing for convention; he gleefully broke 
many ancient constitutional usages. When, 
in his first Cabinet post as President of the 
Board of Trade, he was involved in®an effort 
to settle a dispute, he arrived one cold 
afternoon at the Board qf Trade offices and 
found outside the door a group of waiting 
reporters. 

“What are you doing out here? " he asked. 

“We have to wait on until the end, to 
get the decision, if a decision is arrived at. 
We are not allowed inside." 

* Nonsense,” said Lloyd George. 
right in." 

He had a room put at their disposal, 
sent them in tea and toast and a large box 
of cigarettes. It was an unheard-of thing 
for a British Cabinet Minister to do, but it 
was perfectly typical of the man. Shortly 
after this there was a big railway accident 
at Shrewsbury where twenty people were 
killed. On such occasions it is customarv for 
the Board of Trade to send down ag inspec- 
tor to prepare a report. I was dne of the 
newspaper men early on the scene, and to 
my surprise found that Lloyd "George, 
throwing away dignity, had traveled down 
himself to the scene in company with the 
inspector. I met him in the streets of 
Shrewsbury in the morning and I asked him, 
on behalf of my colleagues and myself, 
whether we could later in the day get the 
decision of the inspector who was holding 
an inquiry with witnesses. 


* Come 
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“Why, you will be there," he said. 

I replied that it was the Government 
custom to allow no newspaper reporters in 
at suche inquiries, which were strictly 
private. 

“What?” he exclaimed. “With twenty 
people killed and all the country wanting 
to know why they have been killed! The 
inquiry will be open. The newspaper 
representatives will certainly be admjtted.” 

nother precedent gone. We flocked 
dowy to find the dignified inspector in the 
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chair But I. loyd George himself really con- - 3 


ducting the inquiry. 
+ A Skilled and Witty Debater 


Lloyd George is very*apt in debate. 1  - 


always think of,one occasion in Parliament 
where in a speech of a few words he swept 
away a long and portentous discussion. 
Joseph Chamberlain had initiated a move- 
ment for Tariff Reform and it „was the 
dominating political question of the day; 
but when his health failed the life went out 
of the campaign, although his Congervative 
colleagues on the Opposition front bench 
still maintained the fight in a kind of a way. 
Austen Chamberlain, the son of Joseph 
Chamberlain, was naturally an enthusiastic 
leader. In a crowded House of Commons, 
when the matter came up one day, he made 
a long, closely reasoned and exceedingly 
serious speech. This is how Lloyd George 
replied for the Government, disposing of the 
matter: > 

The reasons which have made Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain a Tariff Reformer are not fiscal but 


filial. History ever repeats itself, and the boy 
still stands on the burning deck. 


David Lloyd George is one of the rare 
men who shine in speech on the public plat- 
form as well as in Parliament. His repartees 
are famous, but you cannot get him to talk 
about them, although he will tell you at 
least one platform story. It is in connec- 
tion with what he described as the most 
interesting introduction a speaker ever had 
to an audience. . In his early, days, as a, 
Non-conformist, he was a4 for the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England in 
Wales. The Bishop of St. Asaph, a great 
churchman, had been irritating a local com- 
munity by his propaganda work for the 
Church of England, and the Free Church- 
pen sent for young Lloyd George to come 
down and counteract the Bishop’s influence. 
It was a crowded gathering and the chaif- 
man, a venerable bearded Welshman filled 
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= with political aspirations, as the real nation, 
and thus stirred up dissension and created 
class antagonism. Finally, when he found 


how bitter was the feeling of the zuielli- 


- gentsia, especially the Naroden Zgovor (Na- ` 
tional Alliance), organized by Doctor Tsan- 
koff, he attempted to bring the professors 


of the University of Sofia, whom he es- 


pecially hated, into line by closing their 


. salaries. 
. educators refused to yield and remained 
steadfast in their opposition to his tlomina- 


institution and depriving them of their 
For seven months, however? the 


tion, and the dictator at length recognized 
that he would gain little by such tactics and 


reopened the University. 
'This was the fifst time that Stamboliisky 


had failed to complete any policy upon 


which he had started, and was the beginning 
of his downfall. It began to be obvious 
that he had managed to alienate practically 
all inflpential parties and social groups, 


save the Agrarians, but still he would not 
- be'warned of the rising storm, and openly 
boasted: 


The Agrarian Union as such will rule for twenty 


| years. After that it will develep»into a Bulgarian 


National Agrarian Union, which will manage the 


government of peasant Bulgaria indefinitely. The 
Agrarian party will continue to control national 


. . affairs until the country is rid of the old ruinous 
^. parties, until the peasants and the working people 


have disposed of their parasites, the lawyers, 
bankers, profiteers, idle politicians and pernicious 


— -doctrinaires. 


The coup d’état was planned some months 


before it took place, as the citizens were 


generally convinced that only the removal 
of Stamboliisky could bring peace to the 


troubled land, but this could be accom- 


_ plished only with the aid of the military, 


and the people hesitated to use a means 
that was not constitutional. A climax, 


- however, was reached through the results 


- of the elections held on April 22. 
the fact that the great mass of the people 
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Despite 


were now openly opposed to his govern- 
ment, by „means of a Jiabolical form of 
gerrymanderigg, the use of his own election 
officers, intimidation, and the imprison- 
ment of some of the candidates, Stam- 
boliigky succeeded in securing almost seven- 
eighths of the* deputies to the Sobranje 
(National Assembly). 
tator felt more confident of his power than 
ever, and began a fresh invasion of popular 


| ‘Tights. The citizens could then restrain 


themselves no longer. 
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As a result, the dic- | 
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The Revolution 


On the oth of June, at exactly two-thirty 
in the morning, the storm broke. Appar- 
ently we American pilgrims were not the 
only persons taken unawares. Despite the 
gréat care and precision with which the 
coup d'état was executed, its chief character- 
dstics were suddenness and rapidity. It 
seems almost incredible that so many people 
could have been informed and ready, with- 
out a whisper of what was on foot leaking 
out until the whole movement was an ac- 
complished fact. A premonition that some- 
thing was about to occur seems to have been 
generally felt throughout Sofia, but no one 
outside of the conspirators and the army 
had any idea as to what form the affair 
would take. Everything, however, was 
done on time, decently, and in order. 

At the given signal all the gendarmes in 
Sofia were arrested and replaced. by a 
military patrol. This was a necessary 
step, as the police had been especial pets 
and protectors of the dictator, and he had 
given them large powers. At the same time 
that the gendarmes were removed, most 
of the eabirfet and many of the legislators 
and other government officials were seized 
and taken into custody. It was not, how- 
ever, cont&mplated that any of these rep- 
resentatives of the Stamboliisky régime 
should be condemned without trial! An 
attempt to lynch an especially obnoxious 
minister was quickly suppressed. A few 
of the gendarmes who resisted the change 
were killed, but otherwise there were no 
casualties. Stamboliisky himself was made 
a prisoner during his usual week-end visit 
to his native village of Slavovitza and was 
killed by a fusillade while attempting to 
escape. This denouement, however, was 
not intended and was greatly regretted by 
the revolutionists. 


: K ing Boris Not Involved 


It may be wondered what King Boris 
was doing all this time. The sovereign in 
Bulgaria is, ofcourse, little more than a 
harmless figurehead representing the state, 
but it is customary to have the authoriza- 
tion of a change of ministry signed by him. 
The conspirators, however, had been careful 
to see that he was out of the city and in 


1On August 23, it was announced by Minister of Justice 
Smiloff that ten members of the late cabinet—Zograffsky, 
Atanasoff, Radoloff, Duparinoff, Pavloff, Marchevsky, 
Muravieff, Tomoff, Tourlakoff, and Manoloff—would be 
tried on charges involving the death penalty, including 
bribery, incitement to riot, and murder, 
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his palace at Vranje when the affair started. 
This was done not with the idea of depriving 
him of any of his prerogatives, but for the 
purpose of keeping his skirts clear of all 
complications. 

Boris is one of the 
eigns in Europe, as he is, in contrast to his 
haughty and aristocratic father, exceed- 
ingly democratic and kindly. 
before the revolution Stamboliisky had 
summoned Boris to Slavovitza and ordered 
him to sign a decree appointing him dicta- 
tor. As the King was still 
delaying and temporizing 
when the revolution broke 
out, Stamboliisky might 
have been audacious enough 
to force him to abdicate, in 
the event of his own “return 
irom Elba.” Just how fully 
Boris suspected what was 
going on and how far the 
dietator would have dared to 
proceed, will always be mat- 
ters for conjecture. En 

At any rate, the 
seems to have been 
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with the bourgeois ele- 


of the portf@lios of War and Foreign Affairs 
but Christo Kalloff, | 
de-camp of King Boris, was soon assigned t 
the post of Foreign Minister. 


[sankoft was also temporarily in charge 


ong a 


personal aide- 


As he also is 


a highly educated man of great tact and i 













opposed to adventurous " 
policies, his selection is a guarantee tha 
the external policy of Bulgaria will reman 
peacetugand conciliatory. The new Minis- 
. ter of the Interior, Genera 
Ivan Rousseff, retired, | 
> never been in politics before 
- Another member of the Uni 
versity faculty, Profess: 
Moleff, is in charge of Pub! 
Instruction, as well as Agr 
culture, but, like most ed 
cated men, he is essential! 
a man of peace. Theethe 
ministries—War, Justice 
Finance, Commerce and In! 
dustry, Railroads, „Tel 
è 






graphs and Postoffice, and 
Public Works—are held by 
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established in Europe. It agrees to observe loyally 
all the conditions of the Treaty of Peace, and 
pledges Bulgaria not to engage in any military 
undertaking in contravention of its agreement. 


Europe Accepts the Change 


This declaration would seem to be suff- 
ciently specific and to indicate .clearly the 
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sentatives at Lausanne advised their coun= 
tries that the change of the Bulgarian 
government would, if anything, be of ad- 
vantage to them. About the same time 
England sent a message to Serbia, coun- 
seling her to refrain from provocative 
military „nieasures. And more recently 
the rumored betrothal of the Princess 


purely personal and domestic nature of the* e Ileana to King Boris would seem to indi- 


revolution. Nevertheless, the changplleries 


of Europe were seriously disturbed lest the 
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cate that Rumania is satisfied of the good 
intentions of Bulgaria. Moreover, some 
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simplicity and clarity of style which reminds 
one of historical passages in the Old Testa- 
ment. The vicinity of the present park 
was her home. - 

Mary Jemison, the daughter of intelligent 
and educated Scotch-Irish parents, was 
born in 1743, while her father and mother 
were Rassengers on the William and Mary, 
en route from Belfast to Philadelphia. The 
family built a log cabin on Marsh Creek 
in Adams County, Pennsylvania, on the 
very fringe of frontier settlements. 

It was from this cabin that she was taken 
by a roving band of French and Indians, 
April 5, 1758. The other members of the 
family were murdered, but Mary, destined 
for adoption into the tribe, was carried to 
Fort Pitt, the present Pittsburgh, where 
she was given to two squaws who became 
her “legal” sisters. The Seneca chiefs 
intendgl that Mary ‚should replace a close 
and dear gelative, a brother, who had been 
killed in a skirmish with Washington’s 
troops near Fort Necessity. 

'* Three years later, Mary Jemison mar- 
ried a Delaware warrior, a member of 
a party closely allied to the Senecas. She 
had adopted the Indians” habitg of 
thought with the Indian dress she wore 
and she devoted pages of her story to 
a glowing description of her husband’s 
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virtues and his kindnesses 
to her. 

Three years later, after 
the death of Sheninjee, 
her first husband, Mary’s 
brother concluded to join 
himself to another “fam- 
-ily” of the Seneca nation, 
„living at Geneseo, in 
Western New York. The 
overland journey from 
Pittsburgh to Geneseo 
took nearly five months 
in the autumn and early 
winter. According to the 
route which the Indians 
traveled, the distance was 
nearly 700 miles. Mary 
Jemison tramped this, 
carrying her four-months- 
old son on her back. In 
her narrative she stated 
that she “suffered from 
exposure” as she had only 
one blanket on which to 
sleep, but she added that 
her brother was “most 
attehtivé” and considerate. 

Shortly after her arrival at Geneseo, 
Mary Jemison remarried. The second hus- 
band was Hiokatoo, a powerful chief and 
Seneca strategist. His name was infamous 
among the white settlers who knew him 
as the most daring and cruel of the Indian 
leaders. He particularly excelled in invent- 
ing novel and unusual methods of torture 
for captives. He planned and executed 
the Indian massacre at Cherry Valley and 
the horrors of the treatment which he vis- 
ited upon the survivors are classics in fron- 
tier history. But, lke the celebrated 
English highwayman, 


“Dick Turpin was a burglar bold, 
At crime a master hand; 
His public lifé was full of sins, 
* His private life was grand." 


For Hiokatoo Mary Jemison had only 
the highest’ praise.. She enumerated his 
cruelties and mentions several timés her 
intercessions for captives. She bore him 
six children and seems to have really 
loved the stern warrior. 

At that time, the Geneseo village was the 
real General Headquarters for the powerful 
confederacy of the Six Nations in peace and’ 
war. The village was built on the flat 
land along the Genesee River, which rises 


LETCHWORTH PARK 


in Pennsylvania and flows northward int there in hiding 
Lake Ontario. The city of Rochester is she would not be 
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ONE OF THE LAKES CREATED IN THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK BY DAMMING A BROOK 


(The rock formation—indicated at the left—favqrs the impounding of water without appreciable seepage) 
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PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


T THE States of New York and New 
Jersey a group of private c&izess, led by 
the late George W. Perkins, began more 
than twenty years ago to enlist public in- 
terest and support in tfie protection and 
preservation of the Palisades, the famous 
ramparts of rock extending for over twelve 
miles along the western shore of the Hudson 
River, in large part facing the City of New 
York itself. Under private ownership, the 
quarrying of rock on a large scale threatened 
the scenic beauty of a considerable part of 
this New Jersey frontage. After some agi- 
tation of the matter an Interstate Commis- 
sion was created, appropriations obtained 
from the-New York and New Jersey Legis- 
latures, and in course of time valuable gifts 


GENERAL LOCATION * MAP OF 
THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK * 
7. 
THE HUDSON RIVER FROM FORT LEE TO NEWBURGH 
WOWEŚCA_ ‚Chief Engineer: 
BLACK AREA REPRESENTS PROPERTY OF 
PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


of land and money secured which at last 
enabled the creation of a waterfront park, 
beach camping grounds, a system of excel- 
lent automobile roads and improved ferry 
transport. The Palisades come to an end 
a short distance north of the New York- 
New Jersey line, on the west bank of the 
Hudson. They rise above the river from 
300 to 550 feet, forming a most impressive 
feature of the landscape. The*wisdom of 
Mr. Perkins and his associates in bringing 
about public control of the Palisades and 
insuring them for all time against the van- 
dalism of greed is now seen and conceded 
by millions of New Yorkers, who at the 
time when his work was being done hardly 
gave it a thought. The Park has become 
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ON THE FAMOUS STORM KING MOTOR HIGH- 
e WAY 


(The Hudson lies hundreds of feet below) 


one oł the important camping and recrea- 
tion oytlets of the crowded city on the east- 
ern bank of the river. 

During his lifetime the late Edward H. 
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Harriman acquired thousands of acres of hill 
lands in Rockland and Orange counties, 
New York. These lands lay chiefly between 
the main line of the Erie Railroad and the 
Hudson River. Mr. Harriman had bought 
them because of the threatened encroach- 
ments of lumbermen who were likely to 
strip the hills of what standing timber re- 
mained of any value, leaving no guarantee 
of future growth. Thus his motive in buy- 
ing these large tracts of waste land was simi- 
lar to that of Mr. Perkins and his fellow- 
commissioners in protecting the Palisades. 
Before Mr. Harriman's death in 1909 the 
Palisades Commission had become an effec- 
tive working organization, receiving the 
support of both State governments. By 
transferring his title to the Commission Mr. 
Harriman would accomplish the end that he 
most desired—the use of these lands for 
public benefit. Soon after Mr. Harriman's 
death a transfer of more than 20,000 acres 
was effected, and later other tracts were 
added, the whole now forming a magnificent 
park of 35,000 acres, including ridges of 
over 1300 feet elevation, commanding un- 
obstructed views in all directions. 

The Harriñan Park in its eastern exten- 
sion approaches the Hudson River at Bear 
Mountain, forty -fiye miles north of New 
York City. “To this point the largest river 
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AMERICAN ART AT PARIS 


BY JOHN W. BEATTY 





JOHN S. SARGENT 


NE of the most significant small ex- 

hibitions of American art ever shown 

was recently presented in Paris by the Asso- 

ciation Franco-Américaine. It was provoc- 

ative of thought and discussion from more 
than one point of view. 

The exhibition included fifty water-color 
paintings by Winslow Homer, seventy-five 
by John S. Sargent, sixty-three by Dodge 
MacKnight and twenty sculptures by Paul 
Manship. 


EI P è : 
(Director Emeritus, Carnegie Institute; author of “The Relation of Art to Nature”) 
^ 


nothing could have surpassed the honor and 
the signal recognition paid to American art 
as represented by these four men. I do not 
recall an exhibition within many years so 
honored by professional and official men 
of France. To every American this fact will 
prove gratifying, but it seems to me the 
presentation of works by these artists at this 
time implied a deeper significance than did 
the exhibition in itself. 

In recent years we all have noted, I think, 
the confusion in the public mind with 
respect to art. New schools have multiplied 
with astounding rapidity; novel methods, or 
rather forms of expression, have appeared. . 
Astonishing exhibitions have been shown in 
this country and in Europe, and the discus- 
sions ineevefy art school and in very many 
studios turn upon the so-called “new” 
art. 

The first thougfit, therefore, prompted by 
the extraordinary honor paid these Ameri- 
can artists in France is that they do not 
stand for anything “new” in art. Indeed, 
Homer, Sargent and MacKnight stand 
definitely for the established, the perma- 
nent, the known. Their works are vital, 
living expressions of nature. They have not 
deviated from principles firmly rooted in 
their minds and experience long before 
“new” art was discussed. Their art is 
“new” only in the sense that anything vital, 
or strong, or stirring is inspiring and vivify- 
ing. There is no false perspective or distor- 
tion of ary kind. There is only the most 
direct, ferceful painting. The striking re- 


sults hgve been secured without effort or 
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general similarity is extraordinary. It is 
even startling. 

The third thought which occurs to me is 
that there runs through the works of these 
three painters a note of verity which unites 
them ın a common family. This quality of 
truth seems to be the uniting factor. W holly 
apart in subject matter, and different in 


technical treatment, they are akin in the 


revelation of a mental attitude toward na- 


ture. They are also alike in extreme sim- 
plification and in the rendering of a few 
dominant qualities. There is also expressed 
in all their works a degree of confidence 
amounting almost to abandon; the ability to 
grasp the essentials and to record those with 
tremendous force. Such confidence only 
results from profound knowledge. 

While this is true, it is also true that the 
works of these painters differ in the tech- 
nical methods employed. Each employed 
the method best known to himself. As 
their knowledge increased, their technical 
methods advanced, but 
means, not an end. 


technique is a 
They 


have not de- 
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parted from their original 
of art. 
These thought S come to one 


voluntarily 


conce] )1 ions 


almost in- 
then, one thinks of th 


and t ie men 
and how widely they were pays d in life 
and experience. No lives could be more 


sharply contrasted than those of 
Homer and MacKnight. - Sargent’s career 
has been & continuous brilliant triumph. , 
Van Dyke’s success at the court of Saint 
Jame% s was not more pronounced. Sargent 
has for many years been a part of the social 
life of London and one of the outstanding 
figures in*the entire world of art. His sun 
has never set in the murky atmosphere of 
England. From his very youth, when he 
came from Florence to Parisand entered the 
studio of Carolus Durand, fortune seemed 
to smile upon him.” Only recently, a number 
of his notable paintings were admitted to 
the great National Gallery in London—an 
honor rarely bestowed upon a living artist. 
Never before was am entire room set aside 
for a single master. His fellow painters have 
vied with the public in doing him honor. 
Indeed the professional men were thè first 
to accord-him recognition. 

[ recall a visit to the Royal Academy in 
London many years ago with Alexander 
Roche. We had returned to the main gal 
lery after a tour of the other galleries. 
“ There goes that Sargent, booming away!” 
said Roche. The painting was the wonder- 
ful portraiture of Mrs. Meyer and her 
children. That has been the mental attitude 
of painters very generally toward" Sargent 
ever since his student days ın Paris. 

In the development of his art Sargent has 
revealed increasing power. Some of his 
portraits are amazing in their freedom and 
delicacy of touch, their revelation of com- 


Sargent 
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scanned the faces of the passengers and, The lines and notes he recorded are so true 
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It must be true that there is something 
attaching to the works themselves, some 
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Richard Olney, Sec- 
retary of State, 
pressed the London 
government for a 
settlement; and 
when none came 
President Cleve- 
‘land laid the situa- 
tion before Cons 
gress in December. 
He pointed out that 
there must be a set- 
tlement and pro- 
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planned. Thirty- 
six hours later the 
German Emperor's 
agreemeng to arbi- 
trate arrived; and 
President Roose- 
velt publicly com- 
plimented the 


Kaiser on being so 
staunch an advo- 
cate of arbitration! 

The most recent 
application of the 
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The Joy Rides of State Governments 


NTIL recently, the expenditures of 

„most of our State governments have 
not been regarded as excessive, nor has 
State taxation, as a rule, bgen thought 
unduly heavy. Such has: been the normal 
situation, and until within the past ten 
years there were few who feared a rapid 
increase in the volume of State debts. The 
Federal Census Bureau, however, has made 
public figures which go to show that since 
1919 the cost of conducting our State gov- 
ernments has more than doubled. 
1913 it has almost quadrupled. Within 
three years it has risen more than $800,000,- 
ooo annually, standing to-day at approx- 


imately $1,443,000,000. Writing in the 
Budget (New York) for October 1, Mr. 
William P. Helm, Jr., says: 


Keep up the progressive increase and within a 
decade the cost of government in the forty-eight 
States—exclusive of the cost of governing our cities, 
towns, counties and villages—will approximate 
$s,soo,ooo,ooo. Within twenty years, unless the 
accumulating velocity of spending is checked, the 
bill will be upwards of $20,000,000,@90 annually. 

In: ion he present ever-increasing 


ve 









Since . 






the 


of government, conducted under noses of the 
taxpayers, aft keeping step in increase with the 
State governments, and the totals paid by the tax 
payers for local government throughout the nation 
are nearly three times the $1,443,000,000 spent by 
the States. 


Mr. Helm proceeds to show also from the, 
census figures that the States are borrowing 
money as never before. Returns have been 
made public for thirteen States, fairly well 
distributed from East to West, and it 
appears that within the past five years th 
net debt of these thirteen commonwealths 
has b&en mulfiplied more than five times 
over: " 


e © " 

At the present time the indebtedness of these thir 
teen States is comparatively insignificant, amount- 
ing to but $6.18 per capita as compared with a 
national debt of about $220 per capita. The point, 
however, lies not in the present dimensions of the 
State debt so much as in the fact that it is*rattling 
up the hill at almost double the velocity of the cost 
of government. At the present progressive rate 'of 
increase the State debt would exceed the volume of 
the present national debt within twenty years. 

That is where we are headed, definitely and 
rapidly, unless the brakes are applied. And the 
only man who can apply them is the voter. Tl 


it 
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munity owned that title. More names were forth- 
coming, but none was satisfactory. Finally a de- 
partment official wrote that it was “mighty pecu- 
liar” they could not find a good name. 

“Acting,on your suggestion, the reply letter 
read, ‘‘we*wish to name our town Peculiar.” Pecu- 
liar, Mo., is on the map to-day. 


Here are the figures in regard to some of 
the more remarkable cases of duplication: 


Forty-three names are used more than 20 times 
ach to designate hamlets, towns, and cities which 
are large enough to have post offices. They are: 
Franklin, 31; Clinton, 30; Chester, 29; Arlington, 29; 
Washington, 28; Troy, 27; Salem, 27; Madison, 27; 
Marion, 27; Manchester, 27; Clayton, 27; Glenwood, 
26; Kingston, 26; Newport, 26; Ashlax 1, 25; Cen- 
terville, 25; Cleveland, 25; Auburn, 24; Dover, 24; 
Hillsboro, 24; Lincoln, 24; Monroe, 24; Oxford, 24; 
Princeton, 24; Springfield, 24; Warren, 24; Union, 
24; Greenville, 23; Wilson, 23; Belmont, 22; Canton, 
22; Dayton, 22; Eureka, 22; Liberty, 22; Milford, 
22; Plymouth, 22; Burlington, 21; Lebanon, 21; 
Portland, 20; Lexington, 20; Jamestown, 20; Hud- 
son, 20; Danville, 20. 

The colonists often used the names of their home 
villages in England when they built new towns in 
New England. Their pioneer sons and daughters 
carried these names out through the West, and thus 
we find many Plymouths, Manchesters, Dovers, 
and Oxfords. There are within the confines of the 
United States 18 towns bearing the name of Paris, 
18 Genevas, 17 Berlins, 12 Moscows, 11 Viennas, 


MORE intelligent interest in the 
farmer’s problems on the part of the 
non-farming part of the community is visu- 
alized by United States Senator Arthur 
Capper, who comments on the subject in 
the Kansas Farmer of October 6. In regard 
to the coming session of Congress Senator 
Capper looks for some actual relief from the 
burdensome freight rates. He thinks it 
probable that Congress will consider this 
matter very early in its session. 
Besides the reduction of freight rates 


6 Pekins, and 2 Brussels. Not only do we find the 
world’s capitals in America, but also the world’s 
measure of perfection in the concrete form of 2 
Utopias, 22 Furekas, 18 Arcadias, 15 Hopes, and 14 
Eldorados. 

Out of all this duplication there are a few gleams 
of hope. Even the United States Postal Guide con- 
firms New Yorkers in the opinion there is only one 
New York. And although there are 22 Buffalos, 
14 Denvers, rr Bostons, 7 Detroits, and 6 Phila 


e . . Y 
e delphias, there is but one New Orleans and one 


San Francisco. 
9 
Lastlyę the Department proposes the 
following **Rules for Naming Infant 
rm 37 © 
Towns”: 


1. Be eriginal. Don't select a name some other 
town is using. There are 98 Washingtons, which 
gives 27 extra chances for a letter to go wrong. 

2. Make the name shprt and catchy. Kodak sold 
a camera, Uneeda a biscuit, Victrola a phonograph 
A good name will popularize your town with postal 
clerks and others. 

3. The Indians are dead but their atrocities live 
on. A man will write to his mother-in-law in Elko, 
Nev., before he will write to his best friend in Natchi 
toches, La. r 

4. Even if you can’t be original, don’t try to steal 
another town’s name. Uncle Sam permits only one 
of each species In a State. , 

5. Pick a name the worst penman can write. 
Greenbriar, Pa., easily slips into Greenburr, Pa. 
Anyone can write Kalamazoo. 


The Farmer?s Outlook 


abroad and at home, for our surplus and 
other crops. . 
Senator Capper is far from cherishing the 
fond hope that Congress can cure all the 
ills of the farmer. He is ready to admit that 
legislation cannot modify economic laws, 
but such help as Congress can give the 
farmers, especially the Western wheat 
growers, along sound and practical lines, is 
greatly needed at this time. The further de- 
velopment of coöperative marketing should 
be followed by the growth of more nearly 
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A Friend's Portrait of Stamboltisk y 


HE sudden and tragic catastrophe of 

this stormy and brilliant career is 
strikingly emphasized when an intimate 
friend, "who practically justifies his taking- 
off, and wishes all success to thase who have 
supplanted him, does not venture to sigıf 
the genial and effective portrayal, of his 
friend’s winning personal qualities in the 
Paris Correspondant for August, sth. In- 
ternal indications point to a, Bulgarian 
ambassador, or possibly correspondent, at 
home in Western Europe, as the writer. 

Surnames are much less fixed in the Near 
East than in*the Occident. The states- 
man’s father in his youth, having caught a 
single glimpse of a Turkish Bey’s ; lov ely 
wife, followed her lord to Constantinople, and 
served him laboriously as his gardener for 
years, in the vain hope of seeing her again, 
thus acquiring, on his return to Bulgaria, 
the cognomen of * Man-from- Stamboul.” 

The son, Alexander, born in 1879 in the 
little village of Slavovitza, spent his boy- 
hood as a cow-herd, halt-st: wved and beaten 
by a partial stepmother. “From the village 
school his eagerness in study helped him toa 
year or two in a neighboring “lyceum” or 
"gymnasium," but he never acquired any 
language but his own. On money borrowed 
from an instructress he spent something 
over a year in the agricultural school at 
Halle. „On his return he married, at eight- 
een, his benefactress, ten years his senior. 
She gave him thereafter material help in 
piecing out his meager education—as well 
as a son and a daughter. 

At twenty-three he was editor of the 
chief Agrarian paper, organ of the farmers, 
ho make 8c per cent, of a entire 











. save the 


directly back to the royal palace. 
Ferdinand abjectly beggéd him to 
kingdom." He defiantly de- 
clared his readiness to save the nation, and 
hastened toward the front, to return 
promptly with the mutinous Agrarian regi- 
ments. Ferdinand, after a sanguinary 
struggle, barely held the gates of the« capital 
with the élite of the loyal troops, but 
abdicated next day in favor of his popular 
young Boris. After a few weeks i 

hiding, Stamboliisky not only shared in the 
general amnesty accorded to the mutineers, 
but became a cabinet minister the next 
January, and in July one of the five Bul- 
garian delegates to the Paris Conference. 
When it was finally made clear to him by 
an interpreter that they were confined to 
their quarters in the castle at Neuilly he 
remarked to a companion (his present 
biographer): * Ah, I comprehend. In recom- 
pense for my three years spent in prison for 
the Allies, they are putting me into one 


prison 
"Czàr' 


SON, 


here!” _Impatient of delays, the five 
er A ^] 

returned home, but in November Alexander 
Stamboliisky, leader of the Cabinet, was 


again in Neuiljy, and on the 27th he alone 
signed the treaty for Bulgaria. 

This engagement he loy ally kept. Despite 
fierce opposition, his iron will held his coun- 
trymen to all the burdensome requirements 
laid upon them, save asthey were voluntarily 
lightened because of this very loyalty. In- 
deed the foreign policy of this peasant prime 
minister won the general admiration and 
gratitude of Europe. 

The writer gives a most interesting ac- 
count of the enthusiastic delight Stam- 
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of the problem of safeguarding the people of earth- 
quake zones from danger. In the presence of that 
audience it became an immediate obligation to 
study the causes of failure of the houses as they 
had been built and to discover methods of building 
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The difference between the diagonal arrangement 
and the horizontal-vertical one is important. The 
former makes a rigid house, the latter a flexible one, 
and the distinction is the same as that between a 


S oless cart < AE tha ra 
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away, and gathering together some useless knick- 

knacks, he switched on the lights, lit a cigar, and was 

pouring out his soul in rhapsodical improvisation 

at the piano when he was interrupted by a policeman 

pressing the muzzle of a revolver against his temple. 
"ar 


a stent the lim 


J 


alone. Nor can the criminologist give him the 
necessary facts. They must work in conjunction , 
with the medical expert. The first step must be in 
dissociating honest differences in opinion from rank 
quibbling gtrickery and deception. Expert evi- 
dence must become honest in order to have au- 
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in no uncertain manner by the attack on his train ference on the question of extraterritoriality— 
at Lincheng, and at the end of May his me et which was to meet this autumn, as decided upon at 
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A New Kind of College Education 


OR several years the attention of per- 
sens interested in higher education has 
been directed to Antioch College, Ohio, 
where novel methods of supervising the 
work and play of the: student body have 
been put in operation. under the adminjs® 
tration of President Arthur E. Morgan. 
Mr. Morgan contributes to the October 
Century an exposition of his educational 
ideals and an account of the attempt made 
at Antioch to realize them. 


We have undertaken to say that while the educa- 
tion of every student should be adapted to his own 
powers, interests, and needs, yet he shall within 
reasonable limits undertake that development which 
we believe to be of universal value. What are some 
of these qualities of personality that are univer- 
sally desirable? First place we would give to sound 
physical health. This is so fundamental a necessity 
that we say no Antioch student can remain with 
us unless he will give reasonable attention to his 
physical condition. Careful physical examinations 
are followed by corrective exercises or other treat- 
ment, if necessary, and by required regular exer- 
cise, the student being given a wide choice as to its 
form. 

Second, we believe that economi®conspetence is 
a universal necessity. I have no patience with the 
academic college president who boasts that he is 
not training men to make a diving, but is training 
them to live. Until one has learned ho% to discharge 


his obligations to society, he does not know how to. 





PRESIDENT ARTHUR E. MORGAN OF ANTIOCH 
COLLEGE * » 


. 
course we acquaint the student with ordinary 
counting and banking processes. This may n« 
seem like a “cultural” subject, and yet the necessity 
for living within a limited income is a universal 
experience for which students should be prepared 
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users of electric trucks over 
other types of equipment is 
$6,900,000, and more than $50,- 
000,000 could be saved if the 
electric truck were used for 
those purposes for which it is 
best suited. Electric truckscan 
operate more economically than 
gasoline trucks for 37 per cents 
of the commercial vehicle needs, 
ro per cent. of the motor-bus 
needs and ro per cent. of motor 
farm needs.” 


The use of electric en- 
ergy as a source of heat 
rather than power is rapid- 
ly expanding in the indus- 
tries, some of which it has 
virtually revolutionized. 
Electric welding has been 
referred to above. Great 
electro - chemical plants 
a re Cr Ar NIS 
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binger of spring and to this fact much of its 
fame is due. The writer well remembers 
hearing with pleasure the note of the 
cuckoo in the charming country in the 
vicinity ef Richmond upon the Thames, in 


England, and being startled by its very, 


precise resemblance to the staccatg accents 
of a Swiss cuckoo clock. 
The American cuckoos have a 
different note; a long, rolling sound ending 
in COO, COO, COO, OF COW, COW, COW. All of 
the cuckoos have one virtue, so far as man- 
kind is concerned, in that they devour 
certain spiny and hairy caterpillars which 
are repugnant to other birds. 
= We learn that one hundred and twenty- 
eight autopsies upon this bird have disclosed 
that eighty-eight per cent. of its food con- 
sists of injurious insects, including the 
coleoptera as well as night-flying moths, 
dragon flies, and, above all, its favorite food, 
those woolly caterpillars which are rather 
too much for most other birds to stomach. 
It is a foe in particular of that dangerous 
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- upon imsects,for the fertilization of the se: 
rather „ Unlike most of these cross-fertilized blos- . 
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means of the strikingly sharp contrast mad 
white flowers of the surface covered with blossom 


against the green of that strip of land wi 
plant refuses to grow. 

® 
is the biological habit of 


interest 


But it 
Euphrasia which is of the greatest 
The flowers depend, like so many others 





soms. however, under circumstances whe 
the Visiting insect fails to appear, the plant 


at once sets about remedying the lack b: 
change of habit: 


This process can be observed at one’s eas 
carries a few of the plants into the house and 


them in water, The poll@n filled anthers of 











visible at the mout 
. . . o 

vith its stigma extends abo 
insect visits 


stamens are plainly 
flower. The pistil 
them. But when no 


+1 
ne 


"would of course be the case in the house under 1 


conditions of the experiment) the pistil sl 


I x 


e gins to grow longer; as it grows it curves downwaı 


until the stigma lies directly beneath the anther 
the stamen. Not until then does the anther ope 
and let fall its polen upon the stigma [his be- 
havior of the plant is so amazingly well adapted t 





THE NEW BOOKS 


e complete edition of the letters and papers. of 
fierson Davis appears this trenchant and inter- 
ing study of the Confederacy's first and only 
esident. Mr. Eckenrode has not attempted in 
is book to write a formal biography. He has 
ailed himself of the Confederate correspondence 
the “Official Records” published by the Gov- 


William Jennings Bryan: a Study in Political 
Vindication. By Wayne C. Williams. Fleming H. 


Revell Compańy. 127 pp. 


This is a vigw of Mr. Bryan from a new angle 
It has not been customary among politicians of 
either of the great parties to regard the Bryan 
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“Walk Book" has narrow margins and flexible covers 
for easy carrying. A special edition, with wide 
margins and handsome binding, carries fifteen half- 
tone inserts, and with this Dr. Dickinson's little 
book on the Palisades Interstate Parlgis bound in as 
a supplement. The American Geographical Society 
has done well to leave for a moment the beaten 
track of its scientific work to produce so valuable 
and stimulating a book as this. 


* 
Beautiful America. By Vernon Quinn. Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company. 333 pp. lll. 
: : es 
of American mountain rahges, 
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„Oswald Publishing Company. 
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States in his series of travel books. They are 

highly interesting and well illustrated. In s 
respects the volume devoted to the Middle Wes. $ 
quit as interesting as the others, largely, perhap4 
because the general reader does not expect to, fing 
the picturesque in the Middle West. Dr. Farı 
has found there many scenic features which full 
jastify the publication of a volume on the subject 

E . > = - 1 
A Dash Through Europe. By Edmund G. Gréss§ 
254 pp. III. 
In this little. book the editor of the Americas 
Printer chats of a seven-weeks’. European mg 
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